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NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWSPAPER  MEN  OF  ILLINOIS. 


(Hon.  E.  A.  Snlvely.) 

Considering  the  part  the  newspapers  and  newspaper  men  have 
played  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  the  entire  time  of  this  meeting 
could  be  taken  up- in  recounting  their  victories,  and  then  the  half 
would  not  be  told.  For  this  occasion  I  have  determined  to  make  no 
reference  to  any  person  whose  connection  with  the  press  began  sub- 
sequent to  1860,  leaving  a  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
to  be  taken  up  by  some  one  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  society. 

I  have  selected  this  period  in  the  State's  history,  at  this  time, 
because  with  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  there  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State.  The  campaign  of 
1860  was  so  closely  allied  to  this  change  that  it  should  be  included 
in  a  history  of  the  press  of  the  State,  which  deals  with  it  as  it  is 
today.  As  we  know  newspapers  there  were  few  of  them  in  Illinois 
in  the  years  of  which  I  shall  speak. 

I  propose  to  tell  of  the  newspaper  as  it  was  in  an  era  when  no  one 
had  dreamed  of  a  telephone,  an  ocean  cable,  an  automobile,  a  woman's 
club,  the  daughters  of  the  American  revolution,  a  steam  thresher,  a 
selfbinder,  appendicitis,  heart  failure,  or  any  of  the  other  many  mod- 
ern improvements  that  now  engross  so  much  of  our  attention. 

The  average  citizen  of  today,  who  takes  his  evening  paper  with  his 
supper  knows  little  of  the  paper  60  and  70  years  ago,  and  still  less  of 
the  struggles  of  the  earnest  men  who,  under  the  very  greatest  diffi- 
culties, produced  the  early  newspapers  of  the  State. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Illinois  was  published  at  Kaskas- 
kia  and  called  the  "Illinois  Herald,"  the  publisher  being  Mathew 
Dunoan,  the  first  issue  dated  Sept.  6th,  1814.  It  was  a  three  column 
folio,  and  the  most  of  its  space  was  given  up  to  the  publication  of  the 
laws  of  Congress.  The  paper  was  subsequently  sold  to  Daniel  P. 
Cook  and  Robert  Blaokwell.  Mr.  Cook  sold  his  interest  to  Elijah  C. 
Berry,  who  subsequently  became  the  purchaser  of  Mr.  Blackwell's 
interest.  When  Cook  and  Blaokwell  purohased  the  paper  they 
changed  its  name  to  the  "Illinois  Intelligencer."  When  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Vandalia,  the  "Intelligencer"  or  at  least 
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a  goodly  portion  of  it,  went  along  and  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  the  "Vandalia  Intelligencer.''  Its  name  was  again 
changed  in  1823,  to  "Illinois  Intelligencer,"  and  it  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  fight  against  the  calling  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1824.  When  the  printing  material  of  the  "Intelligencer"  was 
divided,  that  part  whioh  remained  at  Kaskaskia  was  utilized  in  the 
publication  of  a  paper  called  the  "Republican  Advocate."  Elias 
Kent  Kane  was  the  editor,  and  after  his  election  to  the  United  States 
senate,  he  sold  the  paper  to  Robert  K.  Fleming,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  mechanical  department.  Mr.  Fleming  moved  the 
material  to  Vandalia  and  attempted  to  establish  a  paper  there,  but 
meeting  with  no  encouragement,  he  moved  the  material  to  Edwards- 
ville  and  established  the  "Illinois  Corrector."  In  about  one  year 
the  "Corrector"  was  suspended  and  the  material  taken  again  to  Kas- 
kaskia where  a  paper  called  the  "Recorder"  was  published,  and  it 
continued  from  November  1828  until  October  1833,  when  the  material 
was  removed  to  Belleville  and  the  "St.  Clair  Gazette"  established. 

In  July  or  August,  1818,  Mr.  Henry  Eddy  started  from  Pittsburg 
with  a  printing  outfit,  intending  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  there  publish 
a  paper.  At  Shawneetown  the  boat  was  stranded  on  a  sandbar.  The 
citizens  of  the  town,  learning  Mr.  Eddy's  intentions,  induced  him  to 
unload  his  printing  material  and  the  "Shawnee  Chief"  was  given  to 
the  world  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1818,  and  Illinois  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  two  newspapers.  After  a  few  issues  the  name  of 
the  paper  was  changed  to  the  "Illinois  Emigrant." 

On  May  23rd,  1819,  at  Edwardsville,  Hooper  Warren  began  the 
publication  of  the  "Edwardsville  Spectator."  Hooper  Warren  was 
one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  A  most  forceful  writer,  his  bravery 
was  a  twin  brother  to  his  ability.  He  was  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
in  the  battle  to  make  Illinois  a  slave  State  his  editorial  pen  was  one 
of  the  greatest  weapons  in  the  conflict.  He  sold  the  "Spectator" 
and  then  repurchased  it,  moving  the  material  to  Springfield,  where 
he  published  the  "Sangamon  Spectator."  In  1829, in  company  with 
two  other  gentlemen  he  went  to  Galena  and  established  the  "Galena 
Advertiser"  and  "Upper  Mississippi  Herald."  In  1836  he  removed 
to  Chicago  and  established  the  "Commercial  Advertiser,"  whioh  was 
the  third  paper  published  in  Chicago.  Subsequently  in  1850,  he 
removed  to  Princeton  and  published  the  "Bureau  Advocate,"  and 
afterwards  again  removed  to  Chicago  where,  in  company  with  Z. 
Eastman  he  published  the  "Free  West  and  Western  Citizen." 

The  fifth  paper  published  in  the  State  was  called  the  "Star  of  the 
West,"  and  was  published  at  Edwardsville.  A  man  named  Miller, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  owned  a  printing  office  in  Pennsylvania, 
whioh  they  started  with  to  the  West  looking  for  a  location.  Upon 
arriving  at  Edwardsville  they  were  induced  to  unload  the  material 
and  set  up  an  office,  and  the  paper  was  called  the  "Star  of  the  West." 
It  became  an  advocate  of  the  pro-slavery  constitution  and  was  pub- 
lished from  Sept.  14th,  1822,  until  July  28th,  1824,  one  week  before 
the  convention  was  defeated. 
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On  the  25th  day  of  April,  1829,  the  first  issue  of  the  "Pioneer," 
published  at  Rook  Spring,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  printed  by 
Thomas  P.  Green  and  his  son,  but  it  was  edited  by  Rev.  John  M. 
Peck.  No  mention  of  the  early  history  of  Illinois  is  complete  with- 
out bringing  out  prominently  the  life  and  history  of  Rev.  John  M. 
Peck,  and  paying  tribute  to  his  work  and  worth  not  only  in  aiding 
to  defeat  the  pro-slavery  constitution,  but  for  the  publication  of  his 
Gazetteer  and  his  untiring  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  upbuilding  of  the 
new  State.  The  "Pioneer"  was  a  five  column  folio  and  was  the  first 
religious  paper  published  in  Illinois. 

Some  of  the  historians  assert  that  the  publication  of  the  "Western 
News"  began  in  1826  or  1827.  This  is  an  error.  The  "Sangamon 
Spectator"  of  Jan.  26, 1828,  contains  the  prospectus  of  the  "Western 
News"  and  "Farmers'  Weekly  Intelligencer"  The  paper  was  to  be 
published  as  soon  as  800  subscribers  were  secured  at  $1.50  each. 
Evidently  when  this  prospectus  was  printed  there  had  been  a  sus- 
pension of  some  of  the  papers  because  it  states  there  was  then  only 
four  newspapers  in  the  State. 

Beginning  with  the  early  30's  and  from  that  time  on  newspapers 
were  established  as  the  towns  grew  in  population,  and  I  will  not  fol- 
low up,  in  chronological  order,  the  various  papers  which  made  their 
appearance. 

The  first  daily  established  in  Illinois  was  the  "Gazette,"  published 
then,  as  now,  at  Galena.  Its  first  issue  was  JuneJ.,  1847,  and  nine 
days  later  the  first  issue  of  the  "Chicago  Daily  Tribune"  made  its 
appearance. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  editors  of  papers  had  a  more  extended  per- 
sonal acquaintance — or  were  known  by  a  muoh  greater  proportionate 
number  of  people — than  are  the  editors  of  today.  The  reason  for 
this  can  be  found  in  the  smaller  number  of  papers  then  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  time  and  the  impersonality  which  now  sur- 
rounds the  papers,  and  especially  the  great  metropolitan  papers. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  was  not 
caused  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  business  men  to  advance 
the  business  interests  of  their  town  and  county,  so  much  as  the 
material  interests  of  the  politicians.  The  majority  of  newspapers  in 
Illinois,  or  at  least,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  a  most  respectable  minority, 
were  owned  and  controlled  by  the  politicians  of  the  county  seat. 
While  printing  material  was  high-priced,  the  amount  required  to 
establish  a  political  "organ"  was  small,  and  the  advantages  to  the 
party,  or  a  faction  of  a  party,  were  considered  very  great.  The  early 
history  of  newspapers  shows  that  many  were  established.  They  were 
published  through  one  campaign  and  then  suspended  and  the  ma- 
terial hauled  away   to   some   other   field.      Thus   a   part  of   the  old 
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"Intelligencer"  printing  office  went  from  Kaskaskia  to  Vandalia, 
thence  to  Belleville  and  finally  again  landed  at  its  starting  point. 

The  newspaper  then  was  not  published  to  furnish  news,  but  ideas. 
The  small  amount  of  news  furnished,  was  intended  merely  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  the  editorial  utterances  The  paper  seldom  con- 
tained more  than  one  editorial  in  each  issue,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  article  was  written  by  the  local  politician  whose  native 
sense  and  acquired  education  made  him  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  his  party.  The  editorial  was  not  written  hurriedly  and  neither  was 
it  written  in  the  style  of  a  freshman  or  a  sophomore.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  same  study  and  research  which  characterizes  the  minister 
in  the  preparation  of  his  sermon.  The  principles  of  government, 
the  action  of  congress  and  the  State  legislature  were  discussed  in  a 
manner  that  showed  the  development  of  great  study  and  profound 
thought.  This  one  article  was  called  the  "leader,"  and  the  country 
paper  of  ante- war  days  would,  under  no  consideration,  go  to  press 
without  its  "leader."  If  the  politicians  had  not  written  one  and  the 
editor  could  not,  there  was  recourse  to  the  scissors  and  one  of  the  ex- 
changes published  farthest  away.  Seldom  was  the  editorial  page 
graced  with  more  than  one  article.  At  times  of  great  political  ex- 
citement more  than  the  usual  amount  of  spaoe  was  sometimes  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  political  matters,  but  it  required  a  presidential 
or  gubernatorial  election  to  bring  this  about.  There  was  practically 
no  local  news.  A  matter  which  now  would  be  served  up  in  a  column 
in  any  newspaper  would  then  be  disposed  of  in  a  half  dozen  lines. 
Mrs.  Jones  might  give  the  most  elaborate  pink  tea  ever  known  in  the 
oounty,  but  there  would  be  no  mention  of  it  in  the  paper.  The  birth 
of  a  two-headed  calf,  the  sale  of  a  900  pound  hog  or  a  visit  of  the 
member  of  congress  might  be  recorded  in  a  line  or  two,  but  it  re- 
quired some  such  event  to  produce  a  local  item.  The  subscription 
list  was  small  and  often  paid  in  cord  wood,  beeswax,  potatoes,  pork, 
cabbage  or  anything  else  the  farm  produced. 

While  all  that  I  have  said  of  the  meagerness  of  the  editorials  in 
the  press,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  greatest  battle,  in  the  news- 
papers, ever  known  in  Illinois,  was  that  waged  for  and  against  the 
adoption  of  the  pro-slavery  constitution.  The  papers  were  few  in 
number  and  email  in  size  But  their  columns  were  filled  with  such 
brainy  production  as  never  before  or  since  have  been  known.  Among 
those  opposed  to  the  convention  were  Governor  Coles,  Morris  Bick- 
beok,  John  M.  Peck,  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  Robert  Blackwell,  Daniel 
P.  Cook,  Henry  Eddy,  George  Forquer  and  others.  Among  those 
who  favored  the  convention  were  Elias  Kent  Kane,  Jesse  B  Thomas, 
John  McLean,  Samuel  McRoberts,  Chief  Justice  Phillips,  Judge 
Casey,  and  others  of  equal  ability  and  prominence  "While  but  few 
of  these  men  were  actively  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business,  it  is 
but  just  to  them  and  the  craft,  that  their  names  be  considered  when 
newspaper  history  is  written,  because  they  were  all,  more  or  less, 
financially  interested  in  the  publication  of  the  papers  of  that  day. 
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And  each  of  them,  either  in  the  form  of  communications  or  in  edito- 
rials written  for  the  few  papers  then  in  existence,  placed  himself 
along  with  the  men  whose  names  adorned  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  papers.  That  great  contest,  to  the  issue  of  which  Illinois,  un- 
doubtedly, owes  her  position  today,  was  a  battle  of  intellects — a 
battle  of  brain  against  brain — a  battle  in  which  every  superior  mind 
in  the  young  commonwealth  took  part,  and  through  the  columns  of 
the  press  carried  on  a  warfare  never  before  equaled.  What  could 
not  the  State  afford  to  pay  for  a  file  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day? 
What  an  example  and  an  inspiration  they  would  be  to  the  modern 
journalist  whose  only  idea  is  to  paint  everything  as  yellow  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  early  newspaper  men,  in  Illinois,  are  mentioned,  the  mind 
instinctively  turns  to  Alton  and  the  murder  of  Lovejoy.  His  life, 
his  history  and  his  tragic  death  are  familiar  to  all.  He  was  a  type 
of  the  old-time  editor,  albeit,  he  was  a  man  of  far  more  ability  than 
most  of  them,  and  with  a  courage  that  was  never  excelled  Others 
there  were  who  believed  all  he  believed,  who  taught,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  all  that  he  taught.  Many  of  these  lived  to  see  the  fulfillment 
of  his  desires  and  to  realize  that  the  blood  of  that  martyr  was  one  of 
the  seeds  of  the  final  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  destruction  of  another  newspaper  office  resulted  in  a  tragedy 
which  marks  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  important  an  epoch  in  our  history. 
Some  parties  in  Nauvoo  established  a  newspaper  in  opposition  to 
mormonism,  Only  one  issue  was  printed,  when  the  city  council, 
under  the  lead  of  Joseph  Smith,  deolared  the  paper  a  nuisance  and 
ordered  the  press  and  type  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  river.  This 
outrage  on  a  free  press  together  with  other  offenses  against  the  laws, 
lead  to  the  arrest  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  their  incarceration 
in  the  Carthage  jail  and  their  subsequent  death. 

John  Wentworth  became  editor  of  the  Chicago  Demoorat  in  1836 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  imparted  to  the  columns  of  his  paper  much  of  his  unique  person- 
ality. It  was  he  who  gave  to  the  State  banks  and  their  currency  the 
name  of  "wild  cat"  and  for  many  issues  of  his  paper  each  column  on 
its  first  page  was  ornamented  with  a  picture  of  the  ferocious  animal. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  men  who  have  represented  Republican 
and  Democratic  constituencies  in  Congress  from  Illinois. 

Joseph  Medill  assumed  editorial  control  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1855.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  paper  wielded 
an  equal  influence  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
State  has  had  no  more  independent  journalist  than  Mr.  Medill.  As 
ral  thing  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  line  with  his  party, 
'able  example  when  he  saw  his  duty  to  be  out  loose  from 
was  in  1869,  when  he  ran  as  an  independent  dele- 
lntional  convention.    After  his   election  he  was 
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offered  the  presidency  of  the  convention  by  the  Republicans,  but  re- 
fused. He  had  advocated  non- partisanship  in  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates and  he  adhered  to  his  position. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  Gov.  John  M.  Palmer  estab- 
lished the  Carlinville  Free  Democrat,  now  the  Carlinville  Democrat. 
In  his  "memoirs,"  however,  he^  says,  he  and  his  partner  merely  loaned 
the  money  to  the  gentlemen  who  established  the  paper.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  it  was  understood  that  Governor  Palmer  was  the  power 
behind  the  throne  in  the  early  days  of  the  paper's  publication,  and 
this  fact  gave  the  paper  a  wide  influence.  In  1878  Governor  Palmer 
came  into  possession  of  the  Illinois  State  Register,  which  he  pub- 
lished for  some  time,  Once  when  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
something  which  appeared  in  the  Register,  he  said  that  while  he 
owned  it,  he  hired  an  editor  and  never  wrote  anything  for  it  except 
on  Saturday  night,  and  then  he  only  wrote  checks. 

Paul  Selby,  in  1848,  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  Morgan  Jour- 
nal, and  subsequently,  for  a  time,  edited  the  Quinoy  Whig.  For 
18  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal.  He  was  always 
firm  in  his  beliefs,  and  expressed  them  in  a  calm,  dignified  manner. 
He  was  conscientious  in  his  work,  and  in  his  long  career  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  all. 

Charles  H.  Lanphier  entered  the  office  of  the  Illinois  State  Regis- 
ter in  1836,  when  the  paper  was  published  at  Vandalia.  When  the 
office  was  removed  to  Springfield,  Mr.  Lanphier  went  with  it,  and  his 
connection  with  the  paper  oontinued  until  1836,  during  20  years  of 
which  time  he  was  the  editor.  Mr.  Lanphier  was  a  close  personal 
and  political  friend  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  it  was  he  who  man- 
aged the  senatorial  campaign  in  1858. 

Judge  T.  Lyle  Dickey  for  a  short  time  was  the  acknowledged  edi- 
tor of  a  Whig  newspaper  in  Rushville,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
for  two  or  three  years  he  and  James  W.  Singleton  were  the  real  edi- 
tors of  the  paper. 

John  W.  Merritt  assumed  control  of  the  Belleville  Advooate  in 
1848,  and  three  years  later  moved  to  Salem,  where  he  published  a 
paper  called  the  Advocate  until  1864,  when,  in  company  with  his  son, 
he  purchased  the  Illinois  State  Register,  which  he  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Perhaps  the  one  family  most  noted  in  the  history  of  Illinois  jour- 
nalism during  the  period  of  which  I  write  was  the  Brooks  family. 
S  S,  Brooks  began  his  editorial  career  at  Edwardsville  about  1832. 
From  there  he  went  in  turn  to  Jacksonville,  Alton,  Springfield, 
Quincy,  Lewiston,  Alton,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Quinoy.  Upon  returning 
for  his  third  residence  in  the  latter  city,  he  was  elected  clej 
circuit  court,  and  was  filling  that  position  at  the  time  of  J 

Austin,  John  P.,  Martin  and  Samuel  S.,  all  soi 
were  noted  for  their  connection  with  the  press 
Brooks  began  his  newspaper  career  in  Shawr 
years  of  age.    Subsequently  he  went  to  Mt.| 
he  went  to  Quincy,  and  from  that  time  ui 
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conneoted  most  of  the  time  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Herald. 
He  was  a  second  edition  of  George  D,  Prentice,  and  no  paper  in  the 
State  was  oftener  quoted  than  the  Herald  under  his  management. 

John  P.  Brooks  began  his  editorial  career  in  1848,  taking  charge  of 
the  Canton  Register.  He  afterwards  entered  the  ministry,  but  at 
different  times  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work.  In  1862  he  was 
elected  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Martin  and  Samuel  S,  Brooks  have  both  been  connected  with 
newspapers  in  the  State,  but  that  connection  was  subsequent  to  1860. 

In  1855  James  M.  Davidson  began  the  publication  of  the  Fulton 
Demoorat,  whioh  he  conducted  until  1858.  The  year  following  he 
begun  the  publication  of  the  Squatter  Sovereign,  and  after  changing 
its  name  to  the  Havana  Post,  sold  it  to  John  B.  Wright  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861.  In  1865  he  became  the  owner  of  the  Carthage  Repub- 
lican, which  he  conducted  until  his  death  in  1894.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest  editors  ever  connected  with  the  press  in 
central  Illinois. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  no  doubt  the  first  oountry  editor  to  resort  to 
cartoons.  He  was  his  own  artist.  He  drew  his  cartoons  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  then  transferred  them  to  the  bottom  of  some  old  patent 
medioine  stereotype  cut  and  with  a  sharp  knife  finished  the  work. 
They  were  equally  as  original  and  appropriate  as  any  which  now 
embellish  the  pages  of  the  metropolitan  papers  and  were  very  prop- 
erly envied — and  often  borrowed — by  his  brother  editors. 

James  Shoaff,  for  years  connected  with  the  press  of  our  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Decatur  was  known  all  over  the  State.  He  was  a  kind, 
genial  man,  a  vigorous  and  forceful  writer  when  he  felt  the  occasion 
demanded  it. 

In  1843  John  H.  Bryant  became  the  editor  of  the  Bureau  Advo- 
cate, and  continued  with  the  paper  until  1863.  Prior  to  Mr.  Bryant's 
assuming  charge  of  the  paper  each  issue  of  the  paper  was  edited  by 
a  committee  of  Whigs,  a  committee  of  Democrats  and  a  committee 
of  Liberty  advooates,  each  party  having  the  use  of  two  columns  in 
which  to  advocate  its  cause 

John  G.  Nicolay  began  his  literary  career  prior  to  the  war,  as  editor 
of  the  Pike  County  Journal,  a  Republican  paper  published  in  Pike 
county. 

I  have  named  a  few  only,  of  the  most  prominent  men  connected 
with  the  press  prior  to  1860.  In  a  general  way,  I  have  selected 
those  whose  business  was  journalism  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  leaving  out  of  count  those  whose  connection  with  the  press  was 
a  mere  temporary  matter  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular 
purpose. 

So  far  as  I  now  reoall  there  are  only  seven  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  journalism  today,  in  Illinois,  who  were  so  engaged  prior  to 
1860.  These  are  Charles  Holt,  Kankakee  Gazette;  William  Osman, 
Ottawa  Free-Trader;  Ben.  F.  Shaw,  Dixon  Telegraph;  W.  T.  David- 
son, Fulton  Democrat;  S.  Y.  Thornton,  Canton  Ledger;  George  W. 
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Harper,  Robinson  Argus  and  H.  M.  Kimball,  Maooupin  County 
Argus.  Chas.  Holt  began  his  career  as  an  editor  in  1848,  but  he  did 
not  come  to  Illinois  until  1864,  and  since  that  time  has  been  con- 
stantly in  the  business. 

William  Osman  has  been  oonnected  as  editor  and  publisher  with 
the  Ottawa  Free-Trader  since  its  establishment  in  1843. 

W.  T.  Davidson  became  proprietor  of  the  Fulton  Democrat  in  1858. 

S.  Y.  Thornton  became  part  owner  of  the  Fulton  County  Ledger 
in  1856  and  the  following  year  became  its  sole  owner  and  has  con- 
tinued as  sole  proprietor  arjd  editor  since. 

H.  M.  Kimball  began  his  career  as  editor  of  the  Carlinville  Free 
Democrat  in  1856. 

George  W.  Harper  began  the  publication  of  the  Banner  at  Pales- 
tine in  1856.  After  serving  in  the  army  he  settled  in  Robinson 
where  he  has  since  published  a  paper. 

Benjamin  F.  Shaw  has  been  connected  with  the  Dixon  Telegraph 
for  almost  half  a  century.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Anti-Nebraska 
Editorial  convention  which  met  in  Decatur  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1856,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  Republican  State  convention 
in  this  State,  and  he  has  steadily  held  to  that  faith  since. 

The  old  time  editor  was  one  of  nature's  most  perfect  composites. 
In  the  office  he  was  type  setter,  job  printer,  pressman,  bookkeeper, 
business  manager  and  editor.  He  was  prominent  in  every  movement 
that  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  town.  He  was  secretary  for  his  party 
conventions  and  committees.  Sometimes  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
church  and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and  sometimes  he 
did  a  great  deal  more  than  his  share  towards  raising  the  government 
revenue. 

He  was  posted  upon  all  questions  from  the  tariff  to  the  proper  time 
in  the  moon  to  plant  potatoes.  He  could  discuss  foreign  affairs  or 
the  creed  of  any  religious  sect.  He  may  never  have  been  possessed 
of  $100  at  one  time,  but  he  oould  discuss  financial  questions  with 
the  head  of  the  bank  of  England.  No  man  in  the  community  received 
as  little  pay  (unless  it  was  the  preacher)  for  the  amount  of  good  he 
aooomplished.  He  went  about  his  tasks  with  a  willingness  and  a 
cheerfulness  that  evidenced  his  patience  under  circumstances  and 
conditions  that  often  were  the  most  discouraging.  He  was  firm 
in  his  convictions  but  accorded  to  others  the  same  rights  he  claimed 
for  himself.  Like  Charity,  as  described  by  St.  Paul,  the  old  time 
editor  suffered  long  and  was  kind,  he  thought  no  evil;  he  was  not 
puffed  up;  he  vaunted  not  himself;  he  rejoiced  not  in  iniquity  but 
rejoiced  in  the  truth;  he  hoped  for  all  things  and  endured  all  thingsi 

A  few  of  the  number  were  in  no  way  creditable  to  the  profession — 
they  were  coarse,  vulgar  and  brutal  in  their  editorials,  but  these  soon 
fell  by  the  wayside  while  the  gentlemen  in  the  sanotum  remained  as 
a  living  monument  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


\   * 
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The  old  time  editor  saved  Illinois  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  He 
followed  along,  but  more  often  lead,  the  march  of  improvement,  and 
at  all  times  was  in  the  fore-front  of  all  movements  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  State.  As  population  increased  and  the  time  came  when  the 
newspaper  was  a  necessity,  and  not  a  luxury,  he  was  ready  to  meet 
the  demands.  Many  of  them  suspended  their  papers  and  took  up 
arms  in  defense  of  the  flag,  and  on  their  return  fitted  themselves 
into  the  new  environment  as  best  they  could,  but  found  that  in  the 
general  conduct  of  a  newspaper,  they  had  to  serve  a  new  apprentice- 
ship. 

Nearly  all  of  the  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  newspaper  his- 
tory of  our  State  during  the  period  which  I  have  briefly  and  most 
imperfectly  covered,  have  gone  to  their  long  home.  On  the  founda- 
tions builded  by  them  has  been  erected  a  press  that  is  recognized 
everywhere  as  leading  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  At  the  meet- 
ings of  the  national  editorial  association,  Illinois  has  for  years  occu- 
pied the  seat  of  honor,  and  the  hundreds  of  splendid  newspapers 
today  which  reflect  the  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the 
communities  in  whioh  they  are  published,owe  their  beginning  to  the 
tireless  energy  and  unoeasing  toil  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois  journal- 
ism. 
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|"  CHRONICLE  OF  A  CENTURY  " 
I  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 


TITTC    EVENING    POST. 

American    Journalism, 
right. New    York. 


A     Century    of 
Boni    &    Live- 
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*      BY  HAROLD  D.   CAREW 

Editorial  pagea  of  100  years  ago 
hore  little  resemblance  to  those  of 
This  volume  is  not  a  mere  office;  today.  Their  "leaders"  were  for 
history  of  a.  great  metropolitan  J  the  most  part  controversial,  and 
journal,  as  its  title  might  suggest.  J  the  acrimonious  personal  attacks 
but  a  comprehensive  chronicle  of?  between  editors  not.  infrequently 
American  journalism  since  the  resulted  in  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  In 
year  1800.  A  work  such  as  Mr.  '  his  twenty-eight  years  as  editor, 
:'"-""  is    thp    work.  during  which  time     he  was     twice 

challenged  to  combat,  Coleman  was 


of  something  more  than  that  of 
chronicler  of  events;  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  during  nearly  a  century  and 
a  quarter  is  so  much  history  of  the 
republic  in  politics  and  letters  that 
a  reading  of  this  book  gives  one  a 
complete  survey   from   the   time   of 

Hamilton   to   the   present   day.     

Ui  oin  iuc  i.i;nn)wi«ic  cauiDiished 
as  Federalist  and  Democratic  or- 
gans when  those  two  parties  were 
struggling-     for     supremacy    at     the 


a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
American  politics.  The  rise  of  the 
Knickerbocker  school  of  letters 
gave  the  Post  a  primacy  in  litera- 
ture, and  Irving,  Cooper,  Halleok, 
and  Drake  all  contributed  to  its 
columns.  A  man  of  singular  charm, 
Coleman  had  touched  life  at  many 
angles,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
American  editors  to  encourage  thfr 
drama  by  giving  generously   "f  his 


beginning    of   the    last    century  the    Space  for  dramatic     criticism 


Evening  Post  alone  survives.  The 
collapse  of  the  party  which  had 
given  the  nation  its' first  two  Presi- 
dents was  accounted  the  .  blackest 
hour  the  Federalists  had  yet 
known.  Hamilton  himself  was 
held  responsible  by  many  of  his 
adherents  for  the  disaster  which 
had  overtaken  the  party's  fortunes. 
He  and  President  Adams  had  quar- 
reled and  the  clashing  of  tempera- 
ments resulted  in  a  division  of  the 
Federalist  party  into  the  two  fac- 
tions. To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Irascible  Adams  charged  that 
Hamilton  was  too  Anglophile  to 
he  patriotic,  and  the  latter,  in  turn, 
wrote  a  scathing  and  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  "The  Public  Conduct, 
and  Character  of  John  Adams.'' 
Although  the  attack  was  designed 
for  confidential  circulation  only, 
the  contents  of  the  document  soon 
became  known  and  the  Democrats, 
their  victory  already  assured, 
made  the  most  of  it.     When  it  fell 

to  the  House  of  Representatives  in    had   no   intention      of      becoming  a 
March,    1801,   to   decide   the    tie   be-  I  journalist,  he  was  made  junior  edi 


It 
as  he  who  reviewed  the  first  per- 
formance of  Rossini's  "Barber  of 
Seville"  in  1825,  the  first  Italian 
opera  offered  in  America;  and  his 
critiques  of  the  work  of  Macron dy, 
James  K.  Hackctt.  Junius  Booth, 
Forrest,  and  Wallack  may  bo  said 
to  constitute  the  first  serious 
dramatic  criticism  of  our  literature. 
All  New  York  turned  out  to  see 
Renor  Garcia  in  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  Would  American  taste 
take  kindly  to  opera?  "We  pre- 
dict," said  Coleman,  "that  it  will 
never  hereafter  dispense  with  it." 
WII/IJAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
In  1825  a  young  poet-lawyer  had 
gone  down  to  New  York  from  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  brought  thither 
by  one  of  Coleman's  most  sub- 
stantial supporters.  lie  was  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  whose  first 
volume  of  verse  had  attracted  wide 
attention;     and,     although     he     had 


tween   Burr   and    Jefferson,    llamil 
ton    patriotically    threw    his    influ- 
ence against  Burr. 

ESTABLISHED  BY  HAMILTON 

The  general  overturn  of  the  Fed- 
eralists had  been  so  complete,  due 
largely  to  the  alien  and  sedition 
law  and  the  persecuting  temper  of 
the  times,  that  Hamilton  anil  his 
companions  in  defeat  set  out  to  re- 
trieve the  loss  of  their  political 
prestige  by  establishing'  the  Eve- 
ning Post  afi  an  organ  for  attack- 
ing the  triumphant  Democrats.  Its 
first  editor  was  William  Coleman,  a 
young  lawyer  recently  arrived  in 
l\ew  York  from  Massachusetts,  and 
under  his  guidance  the  new  paper 
at  once  became  the  leader  of  the 
Federalist  press  and  was'  nick- 
named "Hamilton's  journal."  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  which  inter- 
vened between  1he  founding  of  the 
Post  and  the  death  of  Hamilton  at 
46,  Hamilton  contributed  much  to 
ils  editorial  expression.  His  tragic 
|  death  detracted  less  from  the  con- 
troversial vigor  of  the  sheet  than 
was   expected. 


tor  of  the  Post  in  Coleman's  de- 
clining years.  "The  time  is 
peculiarly  propitious,"  the  mutual 
friend,  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  whose 
own  name  is  inseparably  linked  to 
fame,  had  advised.  How  propitious 
it  was  is  attested  by  Bryant's  rec- 
ord of  fifty-two  years  in  the  Post's 
editorial  chair,  a  record  which 
closed  with  his  death  in  1878. 
Bryant's  arrival  in  New  Y'ork  had 
nttracfed  general  notice.  He  had 
been  heralded  with  the  publication 
of  "Thanatopsls"  as  America's 
leading  poet,  but.  withal,  with  a 
wife  and  baby  in  Great  Barring- 
ton  to  support,  his  position  finan- 
cially was  a  precarious  and  anxious 
one  for  several  years.  Relieved, 
as  he^fbld  a  friend,  to  "get  out  of 
his  shabby  profession  as  a  lawyer," 
he  agumented  his  meager  salary  as 
an  editor  by  giving  lessons  in  En- 
glish to  foreigners.  His  labors  were 
devoted  principally  during  those 
earlv  years  to  book-reviewing  and 
to  editorials  suggesting  reform  in  , 
city  affairs.  The  frequency  of  the  | 
gossip  on  letters  and  art  soon  gave  I 
the  newspaper  a  literary  flavor  and  | 
its  reputation  abroad  began  to: 
trrow  But  Brvanfs  most  effective 
impress  upon  his  readers  was  made 
by  his  political  and  economic  tit-' 
I  terances.  Upon  the  death  of  Cole- 
i  man  in  1829  he  succeeded  to  tne 
i  post  of  editor-in-chief  and  soon  ac- 
I  quired  fourth  interest  in  the  com- 
pany, which  yielded  him  an  I n- 
!  come  of   $3000   a  year,  a  fabulous 


ESPOUSES  ABOLITION      \\ 

Bryant    early    became    an    aboil-  , 
tionist,  taking  up  the  fight  for  free 
speech   and    using   all    the   force    of  ' 
his    trenchant    pen    against    a    com- 
promise with   slavery.      He   had  no 
,  time   for  writing  literary  essays,   so  j 
crowded    was    his    work;    and    it   is 
I  curious  to   note   that  as   time  went 
on   he   disrelished      book   reviewing 
i  more    and    more,    never,    It   is   said, 
I  quite    trusting    his    judgment    as    a 
I  critic.       Not    until    John     Big^elow 
joined  the  staff  in   1845   as  an  edi- 
Itorial    contributor    was    Bryant  j-e- 
I  lieved    of    much    of    the    drudgery 
]  that    kept    him    at    his    desk    from 
early    morning   until   late   at   night. 
Parke    Godwin,    who    had    joined   a 
little    earlier,     however,     had    been 
the    first      to    assist,    especially    by 
writing  editorials  on  the  politics  of 
the   day. 

Bryant,  like  many  leading  North- 
erners, was  opposed  to  war  with 
Mexico  and  made  quite  as  much 
noise  thundering  against  it  from 
the  press  as  did  Theodore  Parker 
in  his  Boston  pulpit.  The  old 
Whig  party  leaders  sidestepped  the 
Issue  as  much  as  they  could  for 
fear  of  creating  a  schism,  and  the 
Democratic  journals  of  the  North 
were  faced  by  a  common  embar- 
rassment from  1840  to  1850,  when 
a  dominance  over  the  Democratic 
party  was  being  established  by 
proslave'ry  advocates.  Bryant  did 
not  wish  to  abandon  the  party 
which  had  done  so  much,  in  his 
opinion,  to  curb  the  squandering 
of  public  money  on  internal  im- 
provements. In  the  campaign  of 
1840  he  supported  Van  Buren  for 
a  second  term,  but  four  years  later 
when  Polk  was  nominated  upon  a 
slavery  compromising  platform, 
Bryant  vigorously  protested.  But 
he  stuck  to  his  guns,  hoping  to 
improve  the  party  from  within, 
rather  than  bolt  the  candidate. 
Not  until  twelve  years  later  was 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  support 
a  party  which  stood  uncompromis- 
ingly for  the  things  he  stood  for. 
In  the  years  between  the  compro- 
mise of  1850  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  character  of  the 
Poft  may  best  be  signalized  by  the 
names   of   its    political    correspond- 

ont!; — Thomas  H.  Benton,  Gideon 
Welles  and  Salmon  P.  Chase— all 
names  to  conjure  with  in  that  day. 
With  the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party  Bryant  became  one  of  its 
most  outstanding  and  militant  sup- 
porters. 

POST  GREW  STEADILY 
Bigelow  remained  as  assistant 
editor  until  I860,  having  in  1848 
become  one  of  the  owners,  glad  as 
was  Bryant,  to  give  up  the  law  for 
something  more  suited  to  his  tem- 
perament. He  showed  marked 
journalistic  aptitude  and  from  the 
business  standpoint  of  the  newspa- 
per his  coming  did  more  to  insure 
its  growth  by  setting  it  soundly  on 
its  financial  feet  than  any  other 
fa.ctor  in  the  years  of  its  existence. 
In  I860  Bigelow  traveled  in  En- 
rope.  While  there  he  secured 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  eminent  French 
critic,  as  the  Paris  correspondent 
for  the  Post.  The  great  French- 
man, then  fit  the  height  of  his 
fame,  had  just  been  made  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  although  his  letters  attracted 
little  attention.  the  incident  is 
worth  recording  as  showing  the 
growing  character  of  a  great 
American    newspaper. 


"  Blgeortrs-  wppornrment  }ae  Con- 
sul at  Paris  In  I860  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  Minister  to  France 
bv  President  Lincoln  four  years 
later  was  the  beginning-  of  a  pub- 
lic service  which  lasted  practically 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1911. 
Despite  his  loss  from  the  editorial 
start  at  a  time  when  Bryant  could 
HI  afford  to  lose  him,  his  long  and 
frequent  letters  on  international 
affairs  gave  the  Post  an  ever-wid- 
ening- circle  of  readers. 

What  did  the  Evening  Post 
I  think  in  1850  of  Webster's  seventh 
'of  March  speech?  How  in  1852  did 
it  regard  the  dismal  contest  be- 
tween Pierce  and  Winfield  Scott? 
What  estimate  did  It  place  upon 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin?"  What  in 
1856*did  it  say' of  Brooks's  assault 
upon  Sumner  and  of  the  fierce 
Buchanan-Fremont  contest;  and 
what  the  next  year  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision?  How  did  Bryant  ex- 
press himself  upon  the  crimes 
and  martyrdom  of  "Osawatomie" 
Brown?  A  reader  of  the  files  for 
!  those  tense  years,  must,  as  the  au- 
|  thor  says,  have  a  sense  of  sitting  at 
a  drama,  waiting  the  approach  of 
a  catastrophe  which  they  perfectly 
foresaw,  but  which  the  players 
hoped  to  the  last  would  be  avoided. 

STOOD    BY   LINCOLN* 

Lincoln  found  no  more  stanch 
defender  than  the  Post  throughout 
the  dark  days  of  civil  conflict.  The 
New  York  press  had  begun  about 
this  time  a  national  ascendancy 
which  it  slowly  lost  after  the  war 
as  the  great  West  increased  in 
population.  The  Post,  one  of  the 
few  to  do  so,  emerged  from  the 
war  with  greatly  enhanced  pros- 
perity. Among  the  notable  New 
York  editors,  Greeley  of  the 
Tribune,  Raymond  of  the  Times 
and  Bennett  of  the  Herald,  -Bryant 
easily  outshone  them  all.  The 
I  vounger  generation,  which  was 
soon  to  startle  the  World  by  its 
brilliancy;  had  not  yet  come  upon 
the  scene. 

The  problems  which  pressed  up- 
on New  York  after  the  close  of 
the  war  were  the  problems  that 
came  ae  an  aftermath  of  fighting. 
Tammany  Hall,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Tweed  began  an  orgy  of 
greed  and  graft  which  Continued 
until  the  "boss"  himself  was  landed 
behind  the  bars.  The  Post  stal- 
wartly  fbught  him  tooth  and  nail 
and  did  not  let  ur.  until  his  con- 
viction and  sentence  to  the  peni- 
tentiary had  been  pronounced.  This 
was  one  of  the  newspaper's  many 
notable  activities  in  behalf  of  de- 
cent government. 

In  1881  the  ownership  of  the 
Post  changed  hands  and  Carl 
fichuns,  former  Congressman,  orator 
and  writer,  was  Installed  as  editor. 
Then  came  B.  U  Oodkin,  known  as 
the  "fighting  editor,"  and  Horace 
White,  as  associates.  The  three 
were  a  triumvirate  of  American 
journalism,  whose  fame  will  outlive 
their  century.  . 

So  complete  Is  Mr.  Nevins's  book 
i  in  historical  perspective,  so  pains- 
takinglv  and  thoroughly  presented. 
so  keenly  balanced  in  historical 
proportion,  so  gripping  and  inter- 
esting that  ft  reviewer  cannot  hope 
to  do  justice  to  it  within  this  space. 
It  is  easily  the  best  book  of  Its  kind 
ever  published;  not  so  much  the 
history  of  a  great  newspaper,  as  we 
have  eald.  but  the  chronicle  of  a 
century  of  American  journalism  in 
which  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  played  an  honorable  role. 
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Indiana  Newspapers    1829*1860 

By  James  Hannan  Butler,  A.M.,  Wisconsin 
The  Newspaper  and  the  Frontier 


In  order  to  explain  the  progress  of  the  establishment  of 
newspapers  in  Indiana,  mention  should  first  be  made  of  the 
size  of  the  towns  in  which  they  were  published  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  population  of  the  state.  The  setting  for  a 
story  of  newspapers  in  the  commonwealth  would  be  incom- 
plete without  this. 

In  the  westward  advance  of  the  American  frontier  follow- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  Southern  Indiana  was  reached 
soon  after  settlements  were  made  in  Ohio.  The  early  settle- 
ments were  along  the  rivers.  Along  the  Ohio  river  were  the 
promising  towns  of  Lawrenceburg,  Vevay,  Madison,  Jeffer- 
sonville,  New  Albany  and  Evansville.  On  the  Whitewater 
river  were  Connersville  and  Brookville.  On  the  Wabash  was 
old  Vincennes,  which  had  been  settled  by  the  French  much 
earlier,  and  Terre  Haute.  Somewhat  later  Lafayette  and  Lo- 
gansport  were  founded  on  the  upper  Wabash  river.  Compara- 
tively early  settlements,  not  on  important  rivers  were  Rich- 
mond, Corydon,  the  first  capital  of  Indiana,  located  twenty 
miles  from  the  Ohio  river  in  Harrison  county ;  and  Indianapo- 
lis, the  centrally  located  capital  of  the  future. 

The  progress  of  a  frontier  line  of  eighteen  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  across  the  state  of  Indiana  from  1830  to  186Q 
tells  an  interesting  story.1 

By  the  year  1830  it  had  pushed  into  the  state  in  two  places. 
The  lower  extension  was  the  larger  of  the  two.  It  entered  the 
state  of  Indiana  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ran  parallel  to  the  Ohio 
river  as  far  as  Washington  county,  where  it  turned  sharply 
north,  then  west,  then  north,  and  west  again  to  the  western 
edge  of  Lawrence  county.     Here  is  dropped  almost  directly 

1  All  information  concerning  this  frontier  line  was  gained  from :  Statistical 
Atlas  of  the  United  States  based  on  the  results  of  the  Ninth  Census  of  1$70. 
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south  to  the  Ohio  river.  Territory  inside  this  line  of  eighteen 
to  the  square  mile  and  which  was  therefore  more  thickly  popu- 
lated included. the  counties  of  Ohio,  Switzerland,  Jefferson, 
Clark,  Floyd,  Harrison,  Washington,  Orange,  and  parts  of 
Scott,  Lawrence,  and  Crawford.  The  upper  section  encom- 
passed by  this  frontier  line  included  the  counties  of  Wayne, 
Fayette,  Union,  and  Franklin,  in  rectangular  form  with  Rush 
county  making  an  almost  square  extension  on  the  west  side. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  influx  of  population  was  rapid. 
By  1840  the  line,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below,  had  reached 
approximately  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  following  coun- 
ties :  Randolph,  Delaware,  Madison,  Tipton,2  Clinton,  Carroll, 
Tippecanoe,  Fountain  and  Vermillion.  Two  sections  south  of 
this  line  were  not  included:  one  of  these  included  the  hilly 
counties  of  Jackson  and  Bartholomew  and  the  other  was  a 
larger  triangular  strip  which  had  the  three  counties  of  Perry, 
Spencer,  and  Warrick,  as  a  base  and  extended  in  a  northward 
direction  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Clay  county  forming 
a  blunt  apex. 

By  1850  the  line  had  advanced  across  the  state.  There 
were  still  three  sctions  of  the  state,  however,  where  the  popu- 
lation had  not  reached  an  average  of  eighteen  to  the  square 
mile.  One  part  included  the  rather  barren  counties  of  Martin 
and  Dubois  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Another  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Adams,  Wells,  Blackford,  Huntington, 
Whiteley  and  Noble.  The  third  included  these  counties :  Lake, 
Porter,  Starke,  parts  of  Marshall,  Fulton  and  White ;  Benton, 
Warren,  Newton,  Jasper,  and  Pulaski. 

In  1860  all  territory  in  the  state  had  received  enough  in- 
habitants to  make  its  average  eighteen  or  more  to  the  square 
mile  except  an  irregular  strip  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state.  This  strip  contained  practically  all  of  the  counties  of 
Benton,  Jasper,  Newton,  White,  Pulaski,  Starke,  and  part  of 
Lake  county. 

While  this  expansion  was  taking  place  the  newspapers 
were  keeping  pace.  When  settlements  were  sparsely  popu- 
lated and  far  apart  newspapers  were  not  numerous.  When 
the  towns  grew  in  size  two  and  in  some  cases  three  or  more 
papers  were  supported. 

s  The  line  cut  across  the  middle  part  of  Tipton  county. 
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Energetic  editors  appeared  soon  after  a  community 
reached  any  appreciable  size.  For  this  reason,  a  newspaper 
map  showing  counties  having  a  newspaper  or  having  had  one, 
at  a  given  date  is  similar  to  a  map  showing  what  counties  the 
frontier  line  overran  at  that  date.  In  a  few  instances  news- 
papers were  established  in  thriving  towns  some  time  before 
the  frontier  line  of  eighteen  to  the  square  mile  reached  the 
county.  Examples  of  this  are  the  settlements  at  New  Har- 
mony, Vincennes,  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis,  Lafayette,  and 
Logansport,  all  of  which  had  weekly  papers  before  1830,  at  a 
time  when  the  frontier  line  was  far  to  the  south  and  east. 
This  situation  might  have  been  expected  because  a  newspaper 
depended  chiefly  on  a  town  for  its  support  and  at  least  njot 
upon  a  whole  county.  Then,  many  of  the  towns  were  fairly, 
large  long  before  the  county  in  which  they  were  situated  be- 
came thickly  populated. 

Several  newspapers  had  been  established  in  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  before  one  made  its  appearance  in  Indiana. 

The  honor  of  printing  the  first  newspaper  in  Indiana  be- 
longs beyond  a  doubt  to  Elihu  Stout,  who  on  July  4,  1804,  put 
out  the  first  issue  of  the  Indiana  Gazette  at  Vincennes.3  About 
a  year  and  a  half  later  the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On 
July  4,  1807,  Editor  Stout  began  issuing  the  Western  Sun  and 
General  Advertiser,  after  having  returned  to  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, to  get  the  type  and  press.6 

The  next  paper  to  be  published  in  Indiana,  was  the  West- 
ern Eagle,  which  was  founded  at  Madison  in  1813,  by  Seth  M. 
Leavenworth  and  William  Hendricks,  who  had  brought  their 
press  with  them  from  Cincinnati.  After  a  short  sojourn  the 
Eagle  was  moved  to  Lexington,  Indiana,  and  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican took  its  place  in  Madison.  In  1815  John  Scott,  a  rov- 
ing printer,  founded  the  Enquirer  and  Indiana  Telegraph  at 
Brookville  and  about  the  same  time  an  Ohio  printer,  William 
C.  Keen,  one  of  the  joint  founders  of  Vevay,  established  the 
Indiana  Register  at  that  place.7 

Between  the  date  of  the  admission  of  Indiana  into  the 
Union  in  December,  1816,  and  the  inauguration  of  Andrew 


6  History  of  Knox  and  Davies  Counties,  Indiana. 

6  Logan  Esarey,  "Early  Indiana  Newspapers",  in  Indianapolis  News,  Feb.   1, 


1913. 


7  Logan  Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  1101. 
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Jackson  in  March,  1829,  one  or  more  papers  was  established  at 
the  following  towns :  Salem,  Vevay,  Terre  Haute,  Greencastle, 
Brookville,  New  Albany,  Indianapolis,  Richmond,  and  Cen- 
ter ville.8 

The  establishment  of  a  newspaper  in  a  town  as  well  as  its 
success  thereafter  depended  upon  the  revenue  that  might  be 
derived  from  two  sources :  job  printing  and  circulation  to  sub- 
scribers. Practically  all  of  the  early  editors  made  pleas  for 
job  printing.  A  notice  printed  by  the  Paladium  at  Lawrence- 
burg  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  job  work  they  offered  to  do.  The 
notice  read  as  follows : 

Blank  Deeds,  Mortgages,  Summonses,  Bills  of  Lading,  and  most 
other  kinds  for  sale  at  this  office.9 

The  fact  that  the  early  editor  depended  upon  both  circula- 
tion and  job  printing  to  earn  a  living  makes  it  difficult  to  say 
what  circulation  was  necessary  to  sustain  a  paper.  In  many 
cases  an  editor  may  have  cast  his  lot  with  a  town  because  of 
the  promise  of  job  work  to  be  done.  County  seat  towns  often 
lured  editors  and  held  them  because  of  the  additional  amount 
of  job  work  and  the  printing  of  the  official  notices  and  reports 
of  the  various  county  officials  who  did  business  there. 

Statements  giving  the  net  paid  circulation  were  seldom 
given  by  editors  before  the  Civil  War.  Occasionally  if  one 
was  having  unusual  success  he  would  tell  how  his  list  of  sub- 
scribers was  growing.  On  July  29, 1840,  The  La  Porte  County 
Whig  and  Porter,  Lake  and  Marshall  Counties  Advertisers,™ 
in  publishing  a  notice  that  its  furniture  and  fixtures  were  for 
sale  said  they  had  "cost  ?1,500  in  New  York  about  three  years 
ago"  and  said  "the  subscription  list  is  about  five  hundred  and 
might  easily  be  increased  to  double  that  number."11  The 
Madison  Daily  Courier,  on  May  5,  1849,  said : 

When  we  issued  our  first  number  we  had  not  even  one  subscriber; 
now  before  the  first  week  has  ended,  we  have  over  four  hundred. 

8  Logan  Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  Vol  II,  pp.  1102-1107;  histories  of  In- 
diana counties  which'  include  those  towns. 

■'•Indiana  Palladium,  Mar.  21,  1835,  Lawrenceburgh. 

10  This  name  was  later  shortened  to  La  Porte  Whig  for  obvious  reasons. 

11  Jasper  Packard,  History  of  La  Porte  County,  Indiana,  and  its  Townships, 
Towns  and  Cities, 
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In  speaking  on  the  suspension  of  the  Portland  Journal  in 
the  winter  of  1856-1857  one  publisher  said,  "its  circulation  at 
that  time  was  about  three  hundred  copies."1-  It  is  said  that 
for  the  Spy  at  Nashville  in  1854,  the  first  newspaper  in  Brown 
County,  "a  subscription  list  of  about  three  hundred  was  se- 
cured."13 Immediately  after  the  Noble  County  Journal  was 
started  in  1859,  "a  circulation  of  about  five  hundred  was  se- 
cured but  was  afterward  about  doubled."14  One  Indiana  his- 
torian has  summarized  the  circulation  of  the  town  and  city 
papers  of  Indiana  as  follows : 

Few  of  the  papers  of  Indiana  before  the  war  had  a  circulation  of 
1,000.  The  ordinary  county  seat  paper  of  the  forties  had  from  200  to 
500  subscribers.  The  latter  number  included  those  that  circulated  out- 
side the  county.  The  Madison,  New  Albany,  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette, 
South  Bend,  Fort  Wayne,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  papers  had  from  500 
to  700  subscribers.  The  weekly  Sentinel  and  Journal  had  over  1,000 
bat  the  daily  editions  were  less  than  500. 15 

The  valuation  of  newspaper  and  printing  establishments 
varied  greatly.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Sixth  Census16 
sixty-five  printing  offices  in  Indiana  in  1840  were  valued  at 
$58,505,  or  an  average  of  approximately  $900  per  plant.  In 
sixty-nine  printing  offices,  two  hundred  and  eleven  men  were 
employed.  Counties  reporting  the  largest  number  of  men 
engaged  in  printing,  binding,  and  publishing  were  Marion, 
with  eighteen ;  Floyd,  with  sixteen ;  Wayne,  with  fourteen ; 
Vigo,  with  twelve;  and  Jefferson,  La  Porte  and  Tippecanoe 
with  eleven.  All  other  counties  had  less  than  ten  men  and  as 
few  as  one  engaged  in  the  industry.  This  report  gives  the 
most  complete  information  available  on  the  amount  of  capital 
which  the  editor  had  invested  in  his  plant.17  Earlier,  of 
course,  the  plants  were  smaller,  the  average  number  of  men 

12  Biographical  and  Historical  Record  of  Jay  and  Blackford  Counties,  In- 
diana, 212. 

13  Counties  of  Morgan,  Monroe,  and  Brown,  Indiana,  Historical  and  Biograph- 
ical, 696. 

14  Counties  of  La  Grange  and  Noble,  Indiana,  Historical  and  Biographical,  74. 

15  Logan  Esarey,  "History  of  the  Press  in  Indiana",  in  Indianapolis  Star, 
Sept.  9,  1915. 

10  Compendium  of  the  Enumeration  of  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
SiiVth  Census,  292. 

17  Even  this  report  lists  printing  officers,  newspaper  plants,  and  binderies  with- 
out discrimination. 
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employed  less,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  less.  Later 
when  steam  power  was  introduced  and  telegraph  service  fur- 
nished, the  cost  of  both  equipment  and  upkeep  was  greater. 

What  information  is  available  concerning  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  Indiana  shows  a  steady  increase  after  1835. 
In  1833  a  Gazeteer  was  published  by  Douglass  and  Maguire  of 
the  Indiana  Journal  at  Indianapolis,  which  contained  a  table 
of  Indiana  newspapers,  showing  by  whom  they  were  published 
and  at  what  place.18  This  book  lists  a  total  of  twenty-nine 
papers  in  the  state  in  the  year  1833.  In  the  year  1835  the 
American  Almanac  listed  the  name  and  place  of  publication 
of  thirty-one  newspapers  and  stated  that,  "In  addition  to  the 
above,  seven  other  papers  are  printed  in  the  state  making  in 
all  thirty-eight."1*  In  the  Sixth  Census  (1840)  reports,  In- 
diana is  credited  with  sixty-nine  weeklies  and  four  semi-week- 
lies and  tri-weeklies,  a  total  of  seventy-three.20  According  to 
the  census  reports  of  1850  there  were  eighty-four  political 
papers  in  the  state  besides  those  classed  as  literary,  miscella- 
neous, religious  and  scientific.21  In  the  next  decade  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  publications.  In 
1860  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  political  papers 
of  which  thirteen  were  issued  daily,  five  bi-weekly,  and  one 
hundred  fifty-four  weekly.22  This  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  political  papers  has  been  attributed  to  the  "extraordi- 
nary political  agitation"  of  the  decade.23 

These  statistics,  however,  give  only  the  bare  facts  and  al- 
though each  decade  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pa- 
pers over  the  preceding  one,  such  progress  was  not  made  with- 
out heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  editors  to  keep  their  pa- 
pers alive. 

Besides  the  hardships  which  the  pioneer  editors  had  to 
endure,  some  other  features  of  the  newspaper  industry  in  the 

"John  Douglass  and  Douglas  Maguire,  The  Indiana  Gazeteer  or  Topograph- 
ical Dictionary,  200. 

M The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  year 
1836,  253. 

20  Co7npendium  of  the  Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
.     .     .     Sixth  Census,  292. 

23  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.  The  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  1850,  Table 
XLIX,  p.  LXV. 

22  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Census  in  1860,  Eighth  Census,  321. 

23  Ibid.  320. 
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state  were:  the  heavy  mortality  of  the  papers;  the  bitter  ri- 
valry of  the  editors;  the  rates  they  charged  for  advertising 
and  subscriptions;  and  the  general  contents  of  the  papers. 
These  topics  will  be  discussed  in  separate  sections. 

Hardships  of  the  Early  Editors 


The  pioneer  editor  in  Indiana  labored  under  difficulties 
that  seem  almost  beyond  belief  in  this  day  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion, quick  methods  of  communication,  and  improved  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds.  Yet  he  was  not  alone  in  suffering  hardships, 
for  the  merchant,  the  teacher,  the  farmer  and  the  preacher 
were  laboring  under  the  same  harsh  conditions  of  pioneer  life. 

No  more  vivid  picture  of  pioneer  journalism  can  be  given, 
however,  than  the  story  of  some  of  the  adversities  with  which 
the  early  editor  had  to  contend. 

One  of  the  curses  of  early  journalism  in  Indiana  was  a 
shortage  of  paper  at  publishing  time.  Speculation  as  to  why 
the  pioneer  editor  was  so  often  caught  in  this  predicament 
leads  to  three  possible  reasons.  In  the  first  place  many  of 
them  barely  eked  out  an  existence  from  week  to  week  and 
probably  seldom  had  enough  "ready  cash"  to  buy  an  appre- 
ciable supply  in  advance.  Then,  the  uncertainties  of  their 
organs  as  business  ventures  made  the  laying  in  of  a  large  sup- 
ply of  paper  inadvisable.  When  both  advertisers  and  printers 
were  slow  in  settling  their  accounts,  as  will  be  shown  below, 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  editors  were  careful  about  addi- 
tional investments.  A  third  and  most  likely  cause  for  fre- 
quent apologies  about  a  lack  of  paper,  rested  in  the  uncertain- 
ties and  difficulties  of  transportation.  This  was  especially 
true  of  transportation  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  when 
the  streams  were  frozen  or  swollen  and  the  roads  impassable. 

The  problems  of  Editor  Stout  at  Vincennes  may  be  cited 
as  typical  examples  of  what  many  editor  had  to  contend  with 
until  the  middle  thirties.  In  the  spring  of  1829  he  gave  this 
notice  to  his  readers : 

Want  of  paper  compels  me  to  furnish  my  readers  with  but  half  a 
sheet.     I  expect  a  supply  before  another  publication  day.i 

1  Western  Sun,  May  9,  1829. 
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The  delay  apparently  was  longer  than  he  had  at  first  antici- 
pated, however,  and  he  was  soon  forced  to  make  another  apol- 
ogy. His  appeal  to  his  readers  for  patience  was  worded  as 
follows : 

My  supply  of  paper  has  not  yet  arrived.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  prevent  a  similar  misfortune  for  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  fact  of  being  out  of  paper  as  a  fault,  having  taken  the 
needful  and  usual  steps  to  procure  it,  but  as  a  misfortune.2 

As  a  result  of  this  shortage  the  two  succeeding  issues, 
May  23  and  May  30,  1829,  were  about  three-fifths  their  regu- 
lar size.  Instead  of  the  usual  four  columns,  there  were  only 
three.    The  usual  four  pages  were  printed. 

A  lack  of  paper  of  the  proper  size  bothered  this  editor  as 
late  as  1834.  He  was  compelled  to  reduce  the  Sun  to  a  five- 
column  sheet  for  the  issues  of  October  4,  October  11,  and 
October  18,  1834.  As  late  as  the  issue  of  July  5,  of  that  year, 
he  had  used  paper  of  this  size.  But  after  this  day  he  had  put 
out  a  six  column  paper.  His  announcement  to  his  readers  was 
worded  as  follows: 

I  am  compelled  to  present  the  Sun  to  its  numerous  patrons  today  on 
a  diminished  sheet.  Paper  of  the  proper  size  has  been  expected  for  sev- 
eral days  but  has  not  yet  arrived.  I  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  a  similar 
mishap  again  happening. 3 

About  the  same  time  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
at  Madison  was  having  similar  troubles  and  for  one  issue  was 
obliged  to  put  out  a  paper  of  five  columns  in  place  of  the  cus- 
tomary six  columns.  The  editor's  statement  to  his  patrons 
is  self  explanatory.    He  said : 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  apologizing  to  our  patrons  this  week 
on  account  of  the  size  of  our  paper.  We  sent  to  Louisville  for  Imperial 
paper,  but  received  superroyal,  plenty  of  which  we  could  have  had  at 
home;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  as  soon  as  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  to  Cincinnati  or  Louisville  again,  our  paper  shall  re- 
sume its  former  size.4 

Another  pioneer  in  the  newspaper  field,  John  Scott  at  Lo- 
gansport,  suffered  greatly  on  account  of  his  remoteness  from 


2  Ibid.,  May  16,   1829. 

3  Western  Sun,  October  4,  1834. 

4  Indiana  Republican,  October  7,   1830. 
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a  paper  mill.     His  hardships  have  been  summarized  for  the 
first  two  years  as  follows : 

It  took  Editor  Scott  about  two  years  to  complete  the  first  volume, 
52  numbers,  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Miami  Times,  of  Logansport, 
1829-31,  due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  boats  on  the  Wabash.5 

Conditions  did  not  seem  to  improve  for  this  Wabash  val- 
ley editor  because  in  1833  he  had  numerous  complaints  to 
make.  He  did  not  put  out  an  issue  from  December  29,  1832, 
until  February  14,  1833,  giving  two  reasons  for  the  suspen- 
sion as  follows : 

It  is  due  to  our  readers  to  state  that  the  failure  in  the  publication 
of  this  paper,  for  some  weeks  past,  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
Editor,  and  a  disappointment  in  not  receiving  a  supply  of  paper  as  soon 
as  was  expected.6 

A  short  time  later  this  notice  appeared : 

The  person  employed  to  bring  us  paper  failed  to  do  so,  consequently 
we  were  unable  to  publish  last  week  and  are  compelled  to  issue  but  half 
a  sheet  this  week.7 

Another  apology  was  forthcoming  two  months  later  when 
he  allowed  four  weeks  to  elapse  between  No.  52  of  Vol.  I  and 
No.  1  of  Vol.  II.8 

Even  as  late  as  1847,  the  energetic  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
who  edited  a  monthly  agricultural  journal  at  Indianapolis 
during  the  years  1845,  1846,  and  1847,  was  caught  without 
paper.  He  said  the  delay  was  on  account  of  "not  getting  pa- 
per according  to  contract"9  and  said  further : 

We  have  now  made  such  arrangements  as  will  in  the  future  avoid 
such  vexatious  occurrences.  This  delay  will  throw  the  next  number  a  lit- 
tle behind  its  proper  time,  after  which  its  issue  will  be  regular.io 

Two  instances  may  be  cited  of  earnest,  if  eccentric  and  un- 
usual, attempts  to  put  out  pioneer  papers.  Some  allowance 
can  be  made  because  in  each  case  the  paper  was  the  first  in  the 
community.    The  accounts  that  follow  are  self  explanatory. 

5  Logan  Esarey,  "History  of  the  Press  in  Indiana,"  in  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
Sept.  12,  1915. 

6  Cass  County  Times,  Feb.  14,  1833,  Logansport. 

7  Ibid.,  March  21,  1833. 

8  See  Ibid.,  May  9,  1833. 

9  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  April,  1847,  Indianapolis 

10  Ibid.,  April,  1847. 
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The  first  paper  in  Rushville,  The  Dog-Fennel  Gazette  (!),  published 
by  one  Wickham,  in  1832,  seems,  from  the  unique  name  bestowed  upon 
it,  to  have  been  consciously  grotesque.  What  the  eccentric  father  of  it 
used  as  a  bed  for  his  press  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  for  his 
pressing  power  he  utilked  a  heavy  pole,  one  end  of  which  was  attached 
to  a  tree.  Placing  the  form  under  the  pole  near  the  tree,  so  as  to  get 
a  good  leverage,  he  would  squeeze  off  his  impressions.  The  sheets  were 
distributed  printed  on  one  side,  and  his  patrons,  after  reading,  would 
return  the  paper  to  be  printed  on  the  other  side  for  another  issue.11 

The  other  account  follows : 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Morgan  County  was  established 
at  Martinsville,  early  in  the  forties,  by  James  Richards.  The  sheet  was  a 
small  folio,  was  printed  often  upon  paper  obtained  from  the  stores  in 
town,  and  upon  a  small  wooden  press.12 

In  view  of  the  numerous  suspensions  and  the  number  of 
issues  missed  by  these  early  Indiana  editors  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  eastern  metropolitan  journals,  with  their  better 
facilities  and  equipment,  looked  on  from  a  distance  and  criti- 
cized. Typical  of  what  many  of  them  must  have  thought  is 
the  comment  of  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Morning  Post,  whose 
article  was  printed  in  an  Indiana  paper  as  an  exchange.  The 
eastern  man  said : 

The  Western  Editors  must  have  very  good  natured  subscribers,  for 
they  make  nothing  of  missing  a  publication  day  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
convenient  to  get  out  a  paper.  If  they  have  a  large  amount  of  job  work 
on  hand  they  let  the  paper  go  for  a  fortnight,  if  the  editor's  cow  gets 
lost  in  the  woods  he  leaves  his  paper  and  hunts  her  up,  and  his  subscrib- 
ers don't  grumble  a  word  at  his  independence.  The  plan  works  better 
than  it  would  here — for  even  in  this  goodly  city,  an  omission  like  that 
and  for  such  a  reason,  would  cost  an  editor  half  his  subscription  list.13 

Next  to  the  inability  to  secure  paper  for  printing  probably 
the  most  serious  blow  to  the  pioneer  editor  was  the  failure  to 
receive  mail.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  telegraph  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  newspaper  depended  upon  the  mails.  Local  news 
was  not  considered  important  in  the  thirties  and  forties  but  an 

"■  George  S.  Cottman,  "The  Early  Newspaper  of  Indiana",  in  Indiana  Maga- 
zine of  History,  II  (1906),  p.  115.  Cottman  does  not  cite  any  authority  for  this 
statement. 

15  Counties  of  Morgan,  Monroe,  and  Brown,  Indiana.  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical, 33-34. 

u  The  Boston  Morning  Post  quoted  in  the  Indiana  Palladium,  July  18.  1835. 
Lawreneeburgh. 
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editor  considered  himself  unfortunate  indeed  if  he  could  report 
nothing  of  interest  concerning  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. Along  with  the  news  from  Washington,  came  the 
eastern  papers,  another  invaluable  source  of  supply  for  the 
small  town  editor.  From  these  eastern  papers  was  clipped  the 
report  of  happenings  in  the  larger  cities  and  the  latest  news 
from  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Frank  notices  like 
the  following  were  common  until  good  roads  were  built  and 
faster,  surer,  transportation  insured : 

The  last  mail  papers  are  particularly  barren  of  news  of  any  im- 
portance.i* 

A  Logansport  editor  made  this  honest  admission : 

In  consequence  of  a  failure  of  the  mail,  we  have  not  been  favored 
with  our  regular  exchange  papers,  consequently  we  have  nothing  of  any 
late  importance  from  Washington.15 

The  same  editor  had  previously  decided  to  change  the  pub- 
lication date  of  his  organ  from  Saturday  to  Thursday,  for,  he 
said,  "it  will  suit  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails."16 
A  Lawrenceburgh  editor  a  few  months  later  showed  his  de- 
pendence on  the  mails  by  two  short  paragraphs.  The  first 
read: 

No  letters  or  papers  by  the  last  Indianapolis  mail.  We  understand, 
however,  by  travellers,  that  the  bank  bill  is  pending." 

The  other  continued : 

Owing  to  the  swollen  state  of  the  streams,  we  have  not  received  our 
usual  supply  of  Eastern  news  the  present  week.is 

The  postmaster's  notice  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
mails  to  and  from  the  Indianapolis  office  in  1829  shows  how 
infrequently  the  capital  city  received  deliveries.  This  notice, 
which  appeared  in  the  Indiana  Journal  for  January  3,  1829, 
and  subsequent  issues,  showed  one  arrival  from  and  one  de- 
parture every  week  to  each  of  the  following  towns :  Madison, 
Princeton,  Terre  Haute  and  Crawfordsville,  Winchester, 
Brookville  and  Lawrenceburgh,  Indiana,  besides  an  Eastern 

"Western  Sun,  October  11,  1834. 
15  Cass  County  Times,  March  7,  1833. 
laIbid.,  February  14,  1833. 

17  Indiana  Palladium,  January  18,  1834. 

18  Ibid.,  January  18,  1834. 
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mail  via  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  one  to  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  via 
Bedford,  Indiana.  Ohio  and  Wabash  river  towns  received 
some  additional  news,  especially  from  New  Orleans,  but  other 
inland  towns  did  not  even  have  the  mail  service  that  supplied 
Indianapolis. 

Along  with  a  shortage  of  paper  and  the  slowness  and  ir- 
regularity of  the  mails  the  pioneer  editor  had  to  contend  with 
labor  troubles.  Three  and  four  line  notices  begging  for  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen  printers  were  common  in  the  files 
of  the  newspapers  during  the  thirties.  The  Indiana  Democrat, 
at  Indianapolis,  on  October  16,  1830,  appealed  for 

One  or  two  boys  from  15  to  17  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and 
write 

and  said  that  "Boys  from  the  country  would  be  preferred." 
The  Indiana  Republican,  at  Madison,  had  on  September  23, 
1830,  made  a  similar  request.  On  February  7,  1829,  the 
editor  of  the  Western  Sun  in  a  notice  "To  Journeymen  Print- 
ers" promised  that 

An  industrious  good  workman  willing  to  engage  for  moderate  wages 
may  have  a  permanent  situation  at  the  Western  Sun  office  by  making 
speedy  application. 

In  1831  the  same  thing  had  to  be  done  over  again.  The 
wording  of  this  latter  notice  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  editor  may  have  previously  had  trouble  with  an  assistant 
of  alcoholic  habits.    The  notice  read : 

A  good  workman  of  sober  and  industrious  habits  will  meet  with 
constant  employment  by  applying  at  the  Western  Sun  office. 

The  appeal  was  printed  on  August  20,  1831,  and  for  five 
consecutive  weeks  thereafter. 

By  1837  the  whole  system  of  hiring  apprentices  in  Indiana 
had  reached  such  a  condition  of  affairs  that  it  was  taken  up  by 
an  editorial  convention  held  in  Indianapolis  in  that  year. 
Three  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  that  body  were  worded  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  need  no  further  explanation.  They  are 
in  part  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  the  practice  on  the  part  of  apprentices  of  going 
from  office  to  office,  without  passing  through  a  regular  course  of  appren- 
ticeship and  instruction  is  calculated  to  work  not  only  injustice  and  in- 
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jury  to  the  employer  but  also  to  throw  upon  the  community  a  class  of 
incompetent  and  ignorant  workmen,  therefore,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  editorial  duty  for  one  editor  or  publisher  to  employ  ap- 
prentices whether  in  or  otherwise  from  the  office  of  another  without  the 
approbation  of  the  former. 

Resolved,  That  any  editor  or  publisher  who  shall  seduce  or  entice 
either  apprentice  or  journeyman  from  the  employ  of  another,  or  shall 
employ  such  as  have  left  the  service  of  their  employer  in  violation  of 
good  faith,  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  professional  duty  and  honor     .     .     . 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
Indiana  to  employ  no  habitually  intemperate  or  otherwise  notoriously 
immoral  workmen.  19 

Whether  or  not  the  fact  that  the  editors  of  the  state  went 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  such  practices  enumerated  above 
led  to  their  discontinuance  is  not  known. 

But  the  heart  of  the  editor  was  too  stout  to  break  down  on 
account  of  these  physical  obstacles.  One  thing  that  urged  him 
on  to  accomplish  more  things  was  the  competition  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  other  editors. 


The  Heavy  Mortality  in  Pioneer  Journalism 


One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  history  of  journalism 
in  Indiana  from  1829  to  1850  is  the  exceedingly  high  death 
rate  of  the  newspapers.  So  far  as  is  known  no  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  ratio  of  failures  to  the  number  of  enter- 
prises launched  yet  it  must  be  very  high  when  compared  with 
other  business  establishments.  Two  separate  lines  of  inves- 
tigation lead  to  this  conclusion :  one  is  the  use  of  county  his- 
tories and  the  other  is  the  examination  of  the  existing  files  of 
the  papers  of  the  state. 

Almost  all  of  the  county  histories  give  some  space  to  the 
treatment  of  early  newspapers  and  the  work  of  the  pioner  edi- 
tors. In  nearly  every  history  the  story  is  the  same,  that  after 
a  short  run  the  paper  was  obliged  to  suspend  publication.  A 
history  of  Jackson  county  written  in  1886  has  the  following 
to  say  about  the  journals  of  that  county : 

u Logansport  Canal  Telegraph,  June  24,  1837. 
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Not  a  few  of  the  number  have  met  with  sudden  deaths,  and  all  of 
them  have  experienced  the  fiery  trials  and  vicissitudes  which  have  ever 
characterized  the  profession.! 

A  history  of  Kosciusko  county  records  the  demise  of  the 
Kosciusko  Republican  in  these  words : 

Rogers  conducted  the  paper  by  issuing  two  or  three  weeks  in  suc- 
cession, getting  out  a  half  sheet  now  and  then,  and  often  missing  a  week 
until     .     .     .     the  suspension  of  the  Republican  altogether.2 

Another  writer  summarized  his  views  of  the  pioneer  pa- 
pers in  this  humorous  but  brief  manner: 

The  early  history  of  newspaper  enterprises  in  small  towns  is  usually 
a  record  of  lives  as  brief  as  those  allotted  to  the  angels  of  Rabbi  Jehosha : 
Whose  only  office  is  to  cry 
Hosanna  once,  and  then  to  die.3 

One  editor,  after  a  run  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  said 
when  he  was  forced  to  suspend : 

Our  brightest  hopes  have  been  canceled  by  a  full  realization  of 
everything  hoped  for.-* 

The  statements  made  in  the  first  issue  of  many  an  early 
newspaper  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  editor  expected 
his  paper  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  and  become 
a  financial  success.  The  trials  of  the  Tri-Weekly  New  Albany 
Democrat  is  a  case  in  point.  On  July  1,  1847,  the  first  issue 
was  published.  The  editor  said  his  chances  for  success  were 
good  and  that  he  had  high  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  out  a 
good,  successful,  paper.  His  hopes  were  too  high,  however, 
for  on  November  25,  1847,  after  publishing  five  months,  he 
gave  up  the  enterprise.  Fortunately  he  could  fall  back  on  the 
Weekly  Democrat  and  make  a  living. 

Another  indication  that  many  of  the  Indiana  papers  in  the 
1830's  at  least,  were  not  proving  financially  successful  may  be 
seen  in  the  frequent  changes  in  partnership.  If  an  editor 
was  making  much  money  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  him 
either  to  sell  out  or  to  take  a  partner  into  the  business  with 
whom  he  would  have  to  share  profits.    A  good  example  of  how 

1  History  of  Jackson  County,  Indiana,  515. 

2 Biographical  and  Historical  Record  of  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana,  666-667. 

3  History  of  Pike  and  Dubois  Counties,  Indiana,  349. 

4  Counties  of  White  and  Pulaski,  Indiana,  Historical  and  Biographical  (Chi- 
cago,  1883),  100. 
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frequent  some  of  these  changes  really  were,  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  files  of  the  Cass  County  Times  of  Logansport 
from  November,  1831,  to  December,  1833.    From  November  9, 

1831,  to  February  9,  1832,  inclusive,  John  Scott  was  the  sole 
editor;  from  August  18,  1832,  through  November  17,  1832, 
John  Scott  and  Joseph  Hall  were  in  charge ;  from  August  18, 

1832,  through  November  17,  1832,  John  Scott  had  a  joint 
editorship  with  P.  J.  Van  Derveer;  from  November  24,  1832, 
through  May  30,  1833,  John  Scott  was  sole  editor  again ;  there 
was  no  issue  between  May  30  and  July  11,  1833 ;  from  July  11, 

1833,  through  October  10  of  the  same  year  the  editors  were 
W.  J.  Burns  and  J.  B.  Scott  (not  John  Scott)  and  from  Octo- 
ber 17,  1833,  through  December  19,  1833,  W.  J.  Burns  was 
the  sole  editor.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  there  were  five  men 
at  the  helm  some  time  or  another  during  the  twenty-five 
months  in  question. 

Beginning  in  September,  1833,  and  continuing  for  two 
years,  changes  in  the  management  of  the  Indiana  Palladium 
at  Lawrenceburgh  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Logansport 
paper.  The  editors  of  the  Indiana  Palladium  for  the  period 
were  as  follows :  From  September  7,  1833,  till  July  12,  1834, 
D.  V.  Culley ;  from  July  19,  1834,  till  July  25,  1835,  D.  V.  Cul- 
ley  and  V.  M.  Cole ;  from  August  1,  1835,  till  October  17,  1835, 
V.  M.  Cole  and  E.  Curtis;  from  October  24,  1835,  till  Novem- 
ber 28,  1835,  and  beginning  December  5,  1835,  Milton  Gregg 
and  William  A.  Cameron. 

The  editors  of  Indiana  newspapers  realized  in  the  middle 
1830's,  that  journalism  in  general  was  in  an  unhealthful  con- 
dition. The  editor  of  the  Wabash  Courier,  at  Terre  Haute  in 
particular  was  alive  to  the  situation.  His  views  were  being 
reprinted  by  various  papers  over  the  state.  The  Sun  at  Vin- 
cennes  credited  him  with  this  statement: 

Within  in  a  month  no  less  than  three  newspapers  printed  in  Indiana 
have  been  discontinued — "yielded  up  the  ghost" — though  not  without  a 
struggle.  How  many  more  will  follow  ere  long,  the  sickly,  pale  and  bat- 
tered exterior  of  some  received  at  this  office  gives  awful  forebodings 
.  .  .  the  career  of  some  has  been  so  short,  that,  ere  we  could  greet 
them  a  more  unpleasant  duty  was  imposed.5 

6  Wabash  Courier,  Terre  Haute,   quoted  in   Western  Sun,  January   31,    1835. 
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The  editor  of  the  Courier  thought  that  an  editorial  con- 
vention might  be  able  to  solve  the  problem.  This  idea  was 
seconded  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Indiana  Palladium  who  fa- 
vored the  proposition  of  holding  a  convention  of  editors  in 
Indianapolis  in  the  spring  of  1835  to  devise  "some  proper 
panacea  for  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  press  in  general."6 
The  editorial  convention  was  held  early  in  May,  1835,  but  did 
not  furnish  the  panacea  as  hoped  for.  The  Palladium  editor 
said  to  his  patrons : 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  convention  was  not  so  generally  attended 
as  it  might  or  ought  to  have  been,7 

and  inferred  that  it  accomplished  little.  The  problems  must 
have  been  too  big  to  have  been  solved  by  a  two  or  three-day 
editorial  convention. 

The  frequent  suspensions  of  Indiana  papers  in  the  ante- 
bellum period  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  number  of  things. 
In  the  first  place  many  of  the  editors  were  not  good  managers. 
They  knew  how  to  manage  the  literary  department  of  the 
paper  but  were  unable  to  take  care  of  the  finances.  As  a 
result  unpaid  subscriptions  were  numerous  as  were  also  un- 
paid advertisements.  In  1839,  1846  and  even  in  the  1850's 
the  editors  were  still  pleading  with  debtors  to  pay  up. 

Some  of  these  evils  might  be  summarized  as  follows :  Sub- 
scribers were  constantly  changing  their  addresses  without 
giving  notice  to  the  editors ;  in  the  excitement  of  election  times 
men  would  order  a  paper  and  then  would  receive  it  for  three 
or  four  years  without  settling;  candidates  would  have  their 
names  announced  before  conventions  or  elections  and  many 
of  them,  especially  the  defeated  ones,  would  neglect  to  pay 
their  bills.8 

Another  reason  for  frequent  suspensions  lay  in  the  fact 
that  many  editors  overestimated  their  chances  of  success. 
Optimism  was  abundant  in  the  personality  of  the  pioneer 
editor.  In  some  instances  one  editor  would  follow  another 
into  a  community  which  had  been  unable  to  support  a  paper. 
But  the  incoming  editor  was  often  undaunted  by  the  fact  that 
one  or  more  of  the  preceding  printers  had  failed  because  of  a 

'Indiana  Palladium,  Jan.  24,  1835.     Lawrenceburgh. 

7  Ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1835. 

8  Logan  Esarey,  "History  of  the  Press  in  Indiana",  in  Indianapolis  Star, 
May  2,  1915. 
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lack  of  patronage,  and  expected  his  own  personality  and 
ability  to  make  for  complete  success. 

In  the  periods  of  economic  depression  or  "hard  times"  as 
they  were  called,  the  troubles  of  the  editors  were  greater  than 
ever  and  the  mortality  rate  higher.  In  times  of  panic  and 
when  money  conditions  tightened,  the  whole  community  was 
hard  hit  and  new  subscribers  were  fewer  in  number  and  old 
subscribers  were  hard  to  collect  from. 

The  percentage  of  newspaper  suspensions  continued  high 
through  the  1840's  and  1850's  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War. 


Personal  and  Partisan  Rivalry  of  the  Editors 

One  of  the  features  of  early  journalism  in  Indiana  was 
the  bitterness  with  which  rival  editors  attacked  each  other. 
Battles  of  words  were  frequent  and  the  controversies  often 
were  long  and  drawn  out.  These  disputes  arose  over  various 
subjects  such  as  the  size  and  quality  of  their  papers,  state- 
ments and  misstatements  of  facts,  the  appropriation  of  ar- 
ticles without  giving  proper  credit  to  the  author  and  most 
frequently,  perhaps,  over  partisan  politics.  These  squabbles 
were  not  confined  to  papers  of  any  particular  class  or  location 
but  were  entered  into  with  apparent  relish  by  city  and  town 
editors  and  by  proprietors  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  jour- 
nals. Naturally  some  editors  were  loath  to  enter  personal 
controversies  while  others  reveled  in  word  battles.  A  few 
examples  will  show  how  extensive  the  practice  was  in  Indiana 
and  that  it  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jackson 
period  until  the  Civil  War  at  least. 

The  editor  of  an  Indianapolis  paper,  under  the  caption 
"The  Creature's  at  his  Dirty  Work  Again",  carried  the  fol- 
lowing attack  upon  a  downstate  editor : 

We  can  not  take  room  to  say  anything  to  the  editor  of  the  Political 
Clarion  at  Connersville,  but  we  will  say  to  his  readers  that  if  they  will 
read  the  following  sentence  from  that  paper  of  the  5th  inst.  we  will 
again  prove  to  them  that  no  credit  should  be  given  to  anything  which 
may  be  said  by  the  silly  cock-a-doodle  who  edits  that  sheet  at  the  bidding 
of  a  would  be  Congressman.  .  .  .  Now  to  prove  that  this  soft  shelled 
sophomore  is  entirely  ignorant  of  what  transpires  within  the  limits  of 
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the  state  in  which  he  lives,  or  that  he  entirely  disregards  truth  in  any 
manner  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  records.     .     .     .1 

About  a  year  later  the  same  paper  carried  an  attack  upon 
another  paper,  this  time  the  Greensburg  Observer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing vein : 

The  abuse  of  low-bred  malevolence  tends  only  to  make  its  author 
more  infamous ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  poor  cratur  who  hawes  over  his 
"beads"  through  the  mud  battery  of  the  Greensburgh  "Observer"  has 
already  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  of  licentiousness  and  personal  deg- 
radation we  would  reply  to  his  wanton  and  weak  remarks  relative  to 
our  course  on  the  rejection  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  We 
despise  the  heartless  slanderer,  and  therefore  let  Dowling  drivel  at  us 
without  notice,  further  than  to  pity  his  impotent  attempts  to  bring  him- 
self into  notice  by  belieing  us.  .  .  .  However  we  promise  him  that 
if  he  will  frame  his  remarks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  us  legal  re- 
dress for  his  libels  and  assure  us  we  can  recover  costs  of  prosecution 
against  him,  if  he  fails  to  sustain  himself  on  a  plea  of  justification  for 
his  slanders,  by  showing  a  sufficient  amount  of  available  property  out 
of  which  to  make  costs.2 

A  few  weeks  before  Andrew  Jackson  took  the  reins  of  the 
government  from  the  hands  of  the  second  Adams  the  Indiana 
Journal  made  a  vigorous  complaint  against  the  Indiana  Repub- 
lican at  Madison  for  alleged  copying  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
without  giving  proper  credit.  The  concluding  words  of  the 
attack  are  as  follows : 

But  when  a  series  of  Legislative  proceedings  interlarded  with  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  members,  and  sometimes  at  considerable 
length  is  copied  from  this  paper,  as  has  been  the  practice  it  is  believed 
with  the  one  in  question,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  to  it,  that  credit 
which  is  due.3 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Indiana  Republican  was  engaged 
in  another  personal  altercation  but  this  time  in  the  role  of 
accuser  instead  of  the  alleged  offender.  The  following  chas- 
tisement appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  paper : 

Conductors  of  public  journals  who  wish  or  expect  to  hold  a  respect- 
able standing  with  their  "brethren  of  the  type"  or  in  society  generally, 
should  treat  even  their  opponents  with  civility  and  decency,  becoming 
gentlemen.     .     .     .     We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  managers  of  the 

1  Indiana  Democrat,  February  19,  1831,  Indianapolis. 

2  Indiana  Democrat,  Feb.  25,  1832. 

3  Indiana  Journal,  Jan.  17,  1829,  Indianapolis. 
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Madison  Herald.  Scarcely  a  paper  has  been  issued  from  that  office  since 
its  establishment  but  what  has  something  in  it  insinuated  or  positive 
against  us.  Most  of  these  writers  too  have  been  concealed  from  the 
public  by  some  fictitious  signature.  We  could  also  have  published  several 
articles  in  our  paper  over  similar  signatures  against  the  editors  of  the 
Herald.  But  we  did  not  nor  would  not  consent  to  stoop  to  such  an  unpre- 
cedented course  against  our  opponents.  We  sought  no  controversy  with 
them  but  have  refrained  as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit,  from 
any  remarks  which  would  bring  them  in  collision  with  us.  But  it  would 
not  do.  The  same  long  winded,  hanging  on  talent,  which  has  so  often 
distinguished  one  of  the  editors  of  that  paper  at  the  bar  was  still 
manifested.4 

The  editors  concluded  their  harangue  by  quoting  from  the 
Madison  Herald  a  reprinted  editorial  attack  by  the  Salem 
Annotator  in  which  the  Indiana  Republican  was  criticised. 
Then,  as  the  last  lash,  they,  in  retaliation,  printed  an  article 
they  had  been  saving,  an  attack  on  the  Madison  Herald  by  the 
Cincinnati  American. 

That  the  editors  of  Indiana  were  cognizant  of  intense  par- 
tisanship on  the  part  of  some  of  their  members  is  evinced 
by  resolutions  passed  at  the  editorial  convention  held  at  In- 
dianapolis in  1837.  At  this  date  personal  attacks  were  dis- 
couraged and  part  of  the  sentiment  of  the  assembled  conven- 
tion was  expressed  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  while  editors  may  honestly  differ  in  political  matters 
discussion  with  regard  to  those  matters  of  difference  should  be  conducted 
calmly  and  with  the  weapons  of  reason,  that  sophistry  and  agitation 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  and  personal  altercations,  disrespectful  per- 
sonal allusion,  and  epithets  of  a  reproaching  nature  should  be  avoided, 
being  alike  destructive  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  press  and 
should  never  be  used  in  reference  to  any  editor  as  long  as  he  is  an  ac- 
knowledged member  of  the  editorial  corps.5 

Resolutions  of  an  editorial  convention  did  not  prove  equal 
to  the  task,  howover,  and  editorial  combats  continued  in  the 
forties.  The  appearance  of  a  new  Whig  editor,  P.  A.  Hackle- 
man  of  the  Rushville  Whig,  called  out  some  stinging  personal 
paragraphs  by  J.  P.  Chapman,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Sentinel 
at  Indianapolis.  Chapman  spoke  of  the  new  editor  in  the 
following  bitter  language : 

*  Indiana  Republican,  July  22,  1840.     Madison. 
5  Logansport  Canal  Telegraph,  June  24,  1837. 
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Hackleman,  the  superlative  fool  who  dubs  himself  editor  of  the 
Rushville  Whig,  is  here  in  hope  of  getting  himself  elected  a  prosecuting 
attorney.  His  anxious  mother  certainly  "don't  know  he's  out"  or  she 
would  have  sent  his  dry  nurse  along.  Such  metropolitan  associates  as 
the  dingy  Barnett  will  hardly  be  enough  to  polish  Hackleman  sufficiently 
to  make  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the  office  he  covets.  The  midwife 
who  assisted  him  into  this  breathy  world  hung  him  up  by  the  mouth 
on  a  nail  to  dry;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  evaporate  the  super- 
abundant sap  in  his  composition  and  he  was  taken  down  in  despair,  but 
not  before  he  had  hung  long  enough  to  twist  awry  his  most  prominent 
feature,  giving  him,  in  addition  to  his  man  monkeyism,  the  hang-dog 
look  for  which  he  has  ever  been  noted.  The  Legislature  can  certainly 
never  stultify  itself  so  much  as  to  make  such  a  jackass  a  prosecuting 
attorney.6 

Reference  to  the  Journal  on  the  morning  previous  will 
show  that  Chapman's  slap  was  a  rejoinder  to  an  article  by- 
Mr.  Theodore  Barnett,  the  editor  of  a  rival  Indianapolis  paper. 
The  attack  which  Chapman  was  so  valiantly  trying  to  match 
was  written  up  in  part  as  follows : 

For  two  months  past  the  celebrated  George  A.  Chapman  and  his 
adjuncts  at  New  Albany,  and  those  who  use  him  there,  have  been  in  a 
dilemma  sufficient  to  draw  tears  from  the  heart  of  Gibraltar.  We  drew 
about  eight  weeks  ago,  an  imperfect  outline  of  this  Chapman's  moral 
profile,  in  which  we  sketched  him  as  a  low  sneerer  at  the  gospel  of  God; 
as  a  filthy  amalgamationist,  whose  unveiled  and  unnatural  debauches  had 
caused  him  to  be  publicly  cowhided  in  the  streets  of  an  Eastern  city;  as 
a  vagabond  and  leprous  wanderer  among  the  factories  of  Liverpool,  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  a  loathsome  and  horrible  malady;  as  a  habitual 
and  lecherous  drunkard,  alternating  between  the  gratification  of  the 
grossest  lusts  and  intoxication  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum,  and 
as  an  escaped  felon,  who  had  deliberately  and  willfully  perpetrated  the 
soul-damning  crime  of  perjury  in  the  County  of  Vigo,  for  which  he  was 
indicted,  and  from  the  penal  effects  of  which  he  escaped  by  a  legal  tech- 
nicality. We  sketched  him  as  this  wretch  whom  the  indignation  of  the 
moral  community  of  Terre  Haute,  without  distinction  of  party,  had 
vomited  forth  on  the  town  of  IndianapolisJ 

Further  attempts  to  curb  the  intense  personal  controver- 
sies of  the  editors  were  made  when  another  editorial  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Indianapolis  in  1846.  At  this  meeting  D.  R. 
Eckles,  of  the  Indiana  Patriot  at  Greencastle  introduced  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  adopted. 

"Indiana  Sentinel,  Dec.  20,  1842,  Indianapolis. 
7  Indiana  Journal,  Dec.  19,  1842,  Indianapolis. 
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Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  personal  contro- 
versy, abusive  epithets  and  disreputable  quarrels  between  editors  in  their 
respective  papers — whether  they  are  of  the  same  political  party  or  other- 
wise^— tend  to  circumscribe  the  blessings  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
to  detract  from  the  personal  respect  and  honor  of  the  profession,  and  of 
each  of  its  members  as  men  and  politicians,  and  is  believed  to  constitute 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  illiberal  and  scanty  patronage  too  often  expe- 
rienced in  Indiana;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  those  concerned,  in  conducting 
so  highly  responsible  a  business  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  country, 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  language  personally  offensive  and  disrepu- 
table to  each  other;  and  that,  as  differ  they  must  both  as  to  men  and 
measures,  they  should  differ  as  men  and  gentlemen. 8 

Mr.  Covington  of  the  Madison  Weekly  Courier  was  quick 
to  take  to  task  his  rival,  the  editor  of  the  Madison  Banner,  for 
not  attending  the  convention.  In  the  same  issue  that  carried 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  Editor  Cov- 
ington printed  the  following  tirade  in  the  form  of  an  editorial : 

We  do  not  find  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  recently  held  at 
Indianapolis,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Banner.  As  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  is  to  be  considered  as  approving  and  subscribing  to  them 
by  the  paper  so  publishing  them,  are  we  to  understand  that  our  neighbor 
does  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  doing  away  with  personal  controversy, 
abusive  epithets,  and  disreputable  quarrels  ...  or  would  the  sub- 
scribing to  the  above  doctrines  deprive  our  neighbor  of  his  only  weapons 
of  warfare?    We  only  ask  for  information.^ 

One  week  later  the  same  editor  said : 

When  our  neighbor  wants  to  privately  electioneer  for  subscribers,  it 
would  be  well  enough  for  him  not  to  tell  that  the  type  he  uses  is  so  much 
smaller  than  ours.  We  give  as  many  columns  of  bourgeois  type  in  this 
paper  as  he  does  and  in  addition,  we  give  from  two  to  four  columns  of 
long  primer,  which  can  not  be  found  in  his  paper.  His  comparing  docu- 
ments will  not  do — as  it  is  well  known  that  he  left  out  a  large  proportion 
of  the  President's  message  until  we  reminded  him  of  the  fact.  We  like 
an  honorable  opposition  and  wish  we  had  it.1** 

Another  example  of  the  personal  rivalry  that  often  existed 
between  editors  in  the  same  Indiana  town,  may  be  found  in 
the  Democrat  of  New  Albany.  The  proprietor  of  the  Demo- 
crat published  an  exchange  from  the  Bulletin  and  his  own 
answer  in  one  issue.    The  statement  of  the  Bulletin  read : 

'Madison  Weekly  Courier,  Jan.  24,  1846. 
'Madison  Weekly  Courier,  Jan.  24,  1846. 
10  S.  F.  Covington  in  Madison  Weekly  Courier,  Jan.  31,  1846. 
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The  public  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  constant  flinging  of 
filth  by  such  punts  at  candidates,  that  even  respectable  newspapers  are 
hardly  fully  relied  upon  during  a  partisan  campaign.!! 

The  reply  to  the  exchange  was  couched  in  the  following 
language : 

Ha,  Ha,  Ha.  Oh,  hush!  and  we  suppose  that  yours,  neighbor,  is  one 
of  those  "respectable  papers  that  can't  be  relied  upon."  We  do  not  like 
to  endorse  the  respectability  of  that  sheet  but  that  it  is  not  "relied  upon," 
the  whole  community  knows Oh;  re-lie-able,  truthful  sheet!  12 

That  some  editors  had  a  just  cause  for  grievance  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  edited  a  monthly 
agricultural  journal  at  Indianapolis  for  almost  three  years 
beginning  in  February,  1845,  complained  against  some  vicious 
practices  of  the  time.  Under  the  caption,  "Editorial 
Estrays"13  he  summarized  some  instances  of  plagiarism.  He 
alleged  that  in  some  cases  whole  pages  had  been  extracted 
from  his  magazine  without  giving  one  credit  to  the  original 
publisher.  In  other  instances  he  maintained  that  proper  credit 
was  given  to  the  publisher  but  the  credit  was  placed  obscurely 
in  the  middle  of  the  article  instead  of  at  the  end.  His  third 
complaint  was  against  the  publishers  who,  he  said,  appro- 
priated articles  and  made  them  appear  original  by  cutting 
off  the  beginnings  and  ends  and  tacking  on  a  few  words  of 
their  own.    He  concludes  his  article  by  this  frank  statement: 

In  all  sobriety,  however,  we  would  respectfully  represent  that  we 
are  not  sensitive  on  this  subject  because  we  desire  the  praise  of  the  ar- 
ticles but  for  a  little  more  substantial  reason.  We  desire  to  have  our 
paper  known  throughout  the  State;  and  in  no  way  can  it  be  advertised 
so  well  as  by  the  republication  of  this  matter,  with  its  name  attached.14 

Despite  these  criticisms  and  personal  references  there  was 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  members  of  the  editorial 
profession.  Instances  are  common  of  the  whole  hearted  wel- 
coming of  a  beginning  editor  with  his  new  paper. 

11  Tri-Weekly  New  Albany  Democrat,  July  10,  1847. 

"  Tri-Weekly  New  Albany  Democrat,  July  10,  1847. 

"Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  July  12,  1845. 

"Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  July  12,  184o,  Indianapolis. 
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From  the  viewpoint  of  the  journalist  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  pioneer  editors  was 
the  laxness  of  business  methods.  Until  the  state  was  well 
advanced  in  organization  and  settlement  the  editors  were  un- 
able to,  or  at  least  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  collecting  for 
services  rendered.  Advertisers  were  slow  to  pay  for  space. 
Readers  were  slower  to  pay  for  subscriptions.  The  editor  gave 
constant  reminders  to  both.  Collecting  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tinual worry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  in  1829,  Elihu  Stout  was 
charging  $2.50  for  fifty-two  numbers  of  his  Western  Sun 
but  was  willing  to  accept  $2.00  as  payment  in  full  if  tendered 
in  advance.  Subscribers  who  received  the  paper  by  mail  were 
asked  to  pay  the  postage.  Those  who  wished  to  discontinue 
taking  the  paper  must  first  pay  all  arrearages.1  John  Doug- 
lass, at  Indianapolis,  made  similar  terms  for  the  patrons  of 
his  twice-a-week  Indiana  Journal.  He  asked  $2.00  per  annum 
"if  paid  in  advance  and  $3.00  at  the  end  of  the  year".2 

In  1839,  the  editor  of  the  Connersville  Watchman  had 
three  plans  of  payment :  $2.00  if  paid  in  advance,  $2.50  if  paid 
in  six  months,  and  $3.00  if  delayed  beyond  the  year.3 

For  the  ill-fated  Tri-Weekly  New  Albany  Democrat,  the 
terms  were  $2.00  for  one  year  in  advance  and  $5.00  for  three 
subscriptions.4 

Five  years  later  Milton  Gregg  was  putting  out  his  daily 
Tribune  at  New  Albany.  He  announced  in  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  that 
the  rates  would  be  ten  cents  a  week  by  carrier  or  $5.00  a 
year  by  mail  "payable  quarterly  in  advance".5  The  subscrip- 
tion rates  for  the  Daily  Courier,  at  Madison,  in  1858  were  the 
same  but  the  weekly  paper  was  only  one  dollar  per  year.6 

The  constant  complaint  made  by  the  editors  as  late  as  the 
middle  forties  would  indicate  that  subscribers  were  slow  in 
paying  arrearages.    Almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  appeal 

1  Western  Sun,  Jan.  3,  1829. 

2  Indiana  Journal,  Jan.  3,  1829,  Indianapolis. 
a  Watchman,  Dec.  6,  1839,  Connersville. 

4  Tri-Weekly  New  Albany  Democrat,  July  1,  1847. 

5  New  Albany  Daily  Tribune,  Mar.  22,  1852. 

6  Daily  Evening  Courier,  Nov.  17,  1858,  Madison. 
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was  made  by  the  various  editors  of  pioneer  journals,  to  secure 
all  or  even  part  of  the  money  due  them.  The  situation  was 
similar  to  that  in  Illinois  where  subscribers  "were  appealed 
to  in  prose  and  verse,  they  were  cajoled,  praised,  lectured  and 
denounced."7 

Until  as  late  as  1838  money  was  scare  in  Indiana  and  the 
editors  in  many  cases  were  willing  to  accept  produce  in  pay- 
ment for  subscriptions  when  they  could  not  get  money.  The 
files  of  the  following  newspapers  revealed  the  fact  that  pro- 
duce would  be  acceptable :  Western  Sun,  Vincennes ;  The  In- 
diana Republican,  Madison;  Indiana  Palladium,  Lawrence- 
burgh  ;  Cass  County  Times,  Logansport ;  and  the  Post,  Bloom- 
ington. 

Some  of  these  pleas  are  so  unique  that  they  merit  being 
quoted  in  full.  John  Scott's  paper  at  Logansport  named  three 
places  where  produce  would  be  received  and  the  commodity 
acceptable  at  each  place.    The  notice  ran  as  follows : 

Wood,  Corn  and  Potatoes  will  be  received  at  the  market  prices,  if 
delivered  soon  in  payment  of  this  paper  or  old  accounts.  Wheat,  oats 
and  corn  will  be  received  at  the  highest  market  prices  in  payment  for 
Cass  County  Times  if  delivered  at  General  Milroy's  near  Delphi,  at 
J.  R.  Merits,  Tiptonsport  or  at  Judge  McCombs.8 

One  statement  in  the  Palladium  at  Lawrenceburgh  in  1833 
read: 

Flour,  Corn,  Oats,  Pork,  Potatoes,  and  Wood  received  at  this  Office 
in  payment  for  papers.^ 

One  month  later  the  following  paragraph  was  inserted: 
Wood !  Wood ! !  Cold  types  and  frosty  fingers  are  as  uncomfortable 
companions  as  old  age  and  poverty.  Those  who  have  promised  us  wood 
and  others  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  making  pay- 
ment in  this  seasonable  article,  are  advised  that  the  roads  are  tolerably 
fair.    "A  word  to  the  wise,"  etc.    EdUtorA^ 

Five  years  later  the  proprietor  of  the  Post  at  Bloomington 
was  willing  to  accept  almost  any  article  as  part  or  full  pay- 
ment for  delinquent  subscriptions.    He  stated  that, 

'Franklin  W.  Scott,  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  of  Illinois  1814-1879,  in 
Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  (Springfield,  1910),  Vol  VI, 
p.  xxix. 

"Cass  County  Times.  Feb.  24,  1832. 

'Indiana  Palladium,  Dec.  14,  1833. 

10 Indiana  Palladium,  Jan.  11,  1834. 
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Persons  expecting  to  pay  for  their  papers  in  produce  must  do  so  or 
the  cash  will  be  extracted.!!  Pork,  flour,  corn,  and  meal  will  be  taken 
at  the  market  prices.  Also  those  who  expect  to  pay  us  in  firewood  must 
do  so  immediately — we  must  have  our  wood  laid  in  for  the  winter  before 
the  roads  get  bad.i2 

The  whole  plan  of  getting  money  from  subscribers  was  so 
unsatisfactory  by  the  end  of  the  1830's,  that  some  of  the  more 
progressive  editors  were  looking  for  a  better  method  of  being 
paid  for  their  work.  Late  in  1839,  it  was  decided  that  the 
adoption  of  a  cash  system  would  be  most  advantageous.  July 
4,  1840,  was  the  date  set  for  the  new  system  to  go  into  effect. 
After  this  time  none  of  the  editors  of  eleven  papers,  who  be- 
came parties  to  the  agreement,  were  to  let  papers  go  out  with- 
out having  first  received  the  subscription  price.  The  proprie- 
tors who  entered  the  agreement  and  the  papers  they  repre- 
sented were:  Douglass  and  Noel  of  the  Indiana  Journal; 
John  Livingtson  of  the  Indiana  Democrat;  Edwin  T.  Gabriel 
of  the  Connersville  Watchman;  J.  C.  and  D.  Douglass  of  the 
Logansport  Herald;  Hollo  way  and  Davis  of  the  Richmond 
Palladium;  W.  H.  and  J.  J.  Chandler  of  the  Evansville  Journal; 
Milton  Gregg  of  the  Political  Beacon;  Stuart  and  Kipp  of  the 
Michigan  City  Gazette;  Mattingly  and  Green  of  the  New  Al- 
bany Gazette;  C.  Hay  and  Z.  W.  Rowse  of  the  Salem  Whig; 
and  Hannum  and  Grubbs  of  the  Indiana  Sun.13 

A  cash  system  for  newspapers  was  a  step  forward  and 
although  there  were  still  many  things  that  could  be  improved 
in  the  management  of  the  newspapers  the  constant  bickering 
and  quarreling  with  subscribers  was  done  away  with.  The 
papers  with  a  large  city  circulation  solved  the  problem  sooner 
than  those  in  the  rural  communities,  which  had  a  large  mail- 
ing list.  The  former  could  leave  collections  in  the  hands  of 
carriers  and  no  patron  need  be  more  than  a  week  or  two  in 
arrears. 

The  advertising  rates  of  Indiana  newspapers  for  twenty 
years  after  1829  were  surprisingly  uniform.14    The  rates  at 

"  How  this  would  be  done  he  did  not  say. 
™Post,  Oct.  26,  1838. 

13  Tri-Weekly  Journal,  Dec.  9,  1839,  Indianapolis. 

14  See  Tri-Weekly  Journal,  Dec.  9,  1829  ;  Indiana  Republican,  July  15,  1830, 
Madison;  Cass  County  Times,  Nov.  16,  1831;  Connersville  Watchman,  Dec.  6, 
1839 ;  and  Tri-Weekly  New  Albany  Democrat,  July  1,  1847. 
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which  space  was  offered  was  one  dollar  for  ten  lines  or  less 
for  one  insertion  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  additional 
insertion.  Merchants  and  others  who  would  agree  to  a  yearly 
contract  were  given  a  liberal  discount. 

At  the  editorial  convention  held  in  Indianapolis  in  1837, 
uniform  advertising  rates  were  agreed  upon  for  Indiana  pub- 
lishers.15 The  schedule  as  adopted  confirmed  the  above  rates 
and  set  the  amount  to  be  charged;  for  a  square  (250  ems) 
at  $10.00  per  annum;  for  two  squares  $15.50;  and  three 
squares  $20.00.  The  rate  for  a  quarter  of  a  column  was  $25.00, 
for  a  half  column  $35.00,  and  for  a  column  $50.00  per  annum. 
Chancery  notices,  divorce  petitions  and  foreign  advertisements 
were  to  be  paid  for  by  cash  in  advance. 

Although  the  editors  did  not  have  as  much  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting for  advertising  as  they  did  for  subscriptions  yet  there 
were  many  pleas  printed  in  the  1830's  and  the  1840's  for  dila- 
tory advertisers  to  come  to  the  office  and  settle  their  accounts. 

The  Contents  of  the  Antebellum  Papers 


Aside  from  minor  characteristics  peculiar  to  certain  news- 
papers, the  pioneer  press  in  Indiana  had  some  general  fea- 
tures which  were  common  to  all.  A  composite  picture  of  many 
papers  published  in  the  state  any  time  between  1829  and  1849 
would  fit  almost  any  paper.  The  similarity  of  style  and  of 
makeup  or  arrangement  of  subject  matter  is  quite  noticeable. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  historian  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  every  day  life  of  Hoosiers  almost  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  absence  of  local  news  is  regrettable.  The 
pioneer  papers  were  almost  destitute  of  local  references.1  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  were  the  local  ads,  a  few  communications  and 
speeches,  and  accounts  of  some  unusual  events  which  came 
along  occasionally. 

Taking  place  of  local  news  were  the  clippings  from  eastern 
and  middle  western  newspapers.    It  may  have  been  that  in 

16  All  these  rates  in  detail  may  be  seen  in  Western  Sun,  June  24,  1837. 

1  See  files  of  almost  any  pioneer  journal ;  Biographical  and  Historical  Record 
of  Adams  and  Wells  Counties,  Indiana,  598  ;  History  of  Hendricks  County,  In- 
diana, 428;  Counties  of  La  Grange  and  Noble,  Indiana  Historical  and  Biographi- 
cal, 76. 
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using  these  exchanges  the  editors  were  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  It  apparently  was  much  easier  to  copy  bodily 
choice  articles  from  the  eastern  press  that  came  by  mail  than 
to  ferret  out  enough  local  news  to  fill  the  same  amount  of 
space.  Then,  with  only  a  punter  or  a  printer  and  his  devil, 
it  may  have  been  physically  impossible  to  go  outside  the  office 
to  gather  up  and  report  local  news.  Yet  the  readers  were 
apparently  not  critical  concerning  this  method  of  preparing 
a  large  portion  of  their  reading  matter. 

The  successive  issues  of  the  Western  Sun,  during  the  month 
of  July,  1830,  reveal  to  what  extent  these  articles  were  used 
and  are  typical  of  the  practices  of  the  period.  Editor  Stout's 
weekly  journal  carried  exchanges  for  the  publication  of  July  3 
from  the  following  papers:  Western  Times,  Ohio  Monitor, 
Baltimore  Republican,  Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  Budgeton, 
N.  J.  Whig,  American  Manufacturer,  U.  S.  Telegraph,  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette,  Lynchburg  Virginian,  Pennsylvania  Inquirer, 
New  York  Herald,  New  York  Courier,  and  Inquirer,  and  Ga- 
zette de  France.  Those  used  the  following  week  were :  Macon 
Telegraph,  Marietta  Gazette,  Texas  Gazette,  Evening  Post 
(Chillicothe,  Ohio),  Ohio  State  Journal,  Miami  Times  and 
Philadelphia  Morning  Journal:  The  issue  for  July  17  depend- 
ed upon  an  entirely  new  group,  including :  New  York  Evening 
Post,  St.  Louis  Times,  Galena  Journal,  Baltimore  American, 
Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  Muskingum  Messenger,  Harris- 
burg  Intelligence,  New  England  Galaxy  and  the  Mountaineer. 
To  complete  the  paper  for  July  24  the  editor  published  clip- 
pings from:  the  National  Intelligencer,  Dayton  Republican, 
Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  Frederick  Citizen,  Kentucky  Na- 
tion, Kanhawa  Register,  New  York  Medical  Inquirer,  and 
Winchester  Republican.  The  last  publication  for  the  month, 
that  of  July  31,  contained  reprints  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Patriot  and  State  Gazette,  National  Journal,  Louisville  Public 
Advertiser,  Banner  of  the  Constitution,  Raleigh  Star  and  Ga- 
zette, and  the  Nottingham  Review,  an  English  paper. 

In  some  issues  the  editor  used  two  clippings  from  the  same 
paper  and  in  some  few  cases  three.  The  nearness  of  Vin- 
cennes  to  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  and  the  fact  that  mail 
brought  batches  of  papers  from  those  towns  quite  often  tend 
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to  explain  the  frequent  appearance  of  articles  from  there. 
When  a  paper  reached  the  office  of  one  of  these  early  printers 
it  was  used  freely.  Editors  in  the  towns  on  the  Ohio  river, 
such  as  Madison,  Lawrenceburgh,  and  New  Albany  received 
news  from  New  Orleans,  from  boat  captains.  Not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  one  of  the  larger  boats  there  would  appear 
news  notes  and  exchanges  from  other  towns  along  the  river. 
During  the  period  of  the  Mexican  War  editors  were  unusually 
anxious  to  get  this  kind  of  service. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph,  eastern  exchanges 
were  not  used  so  often,  but  Indiana  editors  still  exchanged 
papers.  In  1854  Chapman's  Chanticleer  in  one  weekly  issue 
carried  properly  acknowledged  articles  from  these  papers: 
Evansville  Enquirer;  Free  Democrat,  Centerville;  Vincennes 
Patriot;  Warsaw  Republican;  Brookville  Democrat;  South 
Bend  Register;  White  River  Standard,  Bedford;  Locomotive, 
Crawfordsville;  Courier,  Madison;  New  Albany  Ledger,  Sen- 
tinel, Indianapolis;  Rushville  Republican;  and  Goshen  Demo- 
crat.2 The  Chanticleer  was  a  political  organ  and  the  articles 
were  all  on  current  campaign  topics. 

In  using  material  from  other  sources  the  editors  as  a  rule 
were  frank  and  faithfully  credited  the  article  to  its  proper 
paper.  Of  course  there  were  some  cases  of  unfair  tactics. 
In  most  cases  unless  an  editor  had  taken  on  a  war  with  a 
rival  there  was  no  complaint.  Occasionally  he  would  announce 
in  his  own  columns  that  brother  editors  were  at  liberty  to  use 
any  of  his  material,  providing  the  proper  acknowledgment 
was  made.  At  times  the  proprietor  would  print  notices  sim- 
ilar to  this :  "Louisville  and  Cincinnati  papers  please  copy". 
For  example,  Editor  Stout  of  the  Vincennes  Sun  in  1834  said 
that 

the  Herald  a  newspaper  at  Evansville  publishes  a  statement  by  a  Mr. 
Daugherty  of  an  affray  at  that  place  .  .  .  and  the  editor  requests 
that  it  may  be  copied  into  all  other  papers.  To  gratify  our  new  brother 
and  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Evansville  it  shall  have  a 
place  next  week.  3 


About  three  weeks  later  the  Indiana  Palladium  printed 


this: 


2  Chapman's  Chanticleer,  Jan.   26,  1854,  Indianapolis. 

3  Western  Sun,  October  11,  1834. 
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The  Editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Republican  and  Western  Hemisphere 
who  recently  copied  from  this  paper  an  advertisement,  signed  "Walter 
Armstrong"  will  please  discontinue  it  as  the  property  is  sold.4 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  expressed  an  opinion  concerning  the 
exchange  of  papers  as  follows : 

We  send  our  paper  to  many  established  journals,  soliciting  an  ex- 
change; an  even  one  if  they  please,  but  otherwise  we  will,  upon  notifica- 
tion pay  the  difference  willingly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of  our 
able  contemporaries.5 

The  subject  matter  of  this  reprinted  material  was  miscel- 
laneous in  character  and  included  information  about  all  kinds 
of  human  activities.  The  titles  of  some  of  these  articles  bor- 
rowed from  other  journals  will  indicate  their  varied  character. 
One  issue  of  the  Indiana  Journal  carried  these  articles :  "Min- 
utes of  the  Proceedings  of  Congress";  "Bibb  elected  by  the 
Kentucky  legislature  to  succeed  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  whose 
term  has  expired";  "Surveyor  lost  in  a  Quagmire";  "U.  S. 
Revenue  Collected" ;  "Proposed  boundary  of  the  new  territory 
of  Huron" ;  and  "Ohio  man  claims  to  be  the  brother  of  Jesus 
Christ".6  The  next  year,  the  editor  of  a  Madison  paper  used 
the  entire  front  page  to  print  an  exchange  from  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix  on  the  right  of  Georgia  to  extend  her  laws  over  the 
Cherokee  nation.7 

The  advertisements  of  business  establishments  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  give  an  indication  of  the  types  of  stores  there 
and  the  kinds  of  articles  each  had  to  sell.  Such  information 
sheds  some  light  on  the  early  local  history  of  the  communities. 

In  1830  a  Madison  paper  placed  its  commercial  advertise- 
ments on  the  third  and  fourth  pages.8  Commodities  advertised 
were  hay,  wheat,  queensware,  tea,  window  glass,  and  gun- 
powder. By  1839  merchants  were  evidently  beginning  to  see 
the  value  of  advertising  and  the  number  of  advertisers  were 
increasing  as  well  as  was  the  amount  of  space  used  in  each 
advertisement.  A  four  page  Connersville  weekly  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  published  sales  notices  of  the  following  na- 
ture: real  estate,  commission  packing,  dry  goods,  fire  insur- 

4  Indiana  Palladium,  Nov.  1,  1834. 

B  The  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Feb.  1,  1845,  Indianapolis. 

0  Indiana  Journal,  Jan.  3,  1829,  Indianapolis. 

''Indiana  Republican,  Oct.  7,  1830. 

8  The  Indiana  Republican,  Oct.  7,  1830. 
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ance,  hats,  shovels,  nails,  yarns,  boots  and  shoes.9  On  the 
same  page  were  the  following  notices :  an  administrator's  no- 
tice regarding  the  settlement  of  an  estate,10  patrons  requested 
to  pay  butcher  at  once;  apprentice  wanted  at  the  Watchman 
office;  dissolution  of  partnership;  a  women's  monthly  maga- 
zine; a  doctor's  card;  and  an  announcement  that  one  Con- 
nersville  man  had  a  farriery11  and  blacksmith  shop  combined. 

In  one  issue  in  1847  the  editor  of  the  Democrat  at  New 
Albany,  a  tri-weekly  paper  of  four  pages  of  four  columns  each, 
used  the  entire  first  and  fourth  pages  and  a  part  of  the  third 
page  for  advertisements.  The  first  two  columns  contained  the 
following  miscellaneous  advertisements:  farms  and  mills  for 
sale,  groceries  and  fruits,  cheese,  new  books,  corn,  powder, 
wholesale  drugs  and  chemicals,  tobacco,  window  paper,  vine- 
gar, flour,  and  notices  of  a  sheriff's  sale,  and  a  coming  election 
of  a  school  trustee.  Columns  three  and  four  on  this  page  were 
filled  with  tea  advertisements.  The  content  of  the  fourth  page 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  first.12 

The  advertisements  which  appeared  in  the  antebellum 
newspapers  in  Indiana  should  be  of  great  value  to  the  his- 
torian in  attempting  to  interpret  the  life  of  the  people  in  that 
period.  Before  the  adoption  of  local  news  as  a  feature  of 
the  papers,  advertisements  were  appearing.  At  that  time  no 
other  part  of  the  paper  was  as  close  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  in  a  given  community  as  were  the  advertisements. 

In  pioneer  days  when  the  duties  of  a  newspaper  proprietor 
were  laborious  and  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
profession  comparatively  small,  it  was  only  natural  for  the 
editor  to  accept  practically  any  kind  of  advertisement.  By 
1850  patent  medicine  advertisements  were  being  inserted 
freely  and  seemingly  without  restriction.  Choice  positions 
were  given  to  them  and  many  appeared  on  the  front  page. 
They  must  have  been  welcome  sources  of  revenue.  One  of 
the  more  pretentious  advertisements  appeared  for  weeks  at  a 
time  in  the  daily  Tribune  at  New  Albany  in  1852.13    It  was  in 

9  The  Watchman,  Dec.  6,  1839. 

'"  This  was  appearing  for  the  sixth  consecutive  week. 

u  A  veterinary  surgeon's  shop. 

»  Tri-Weekly  New  Albany  Democrat,  Sept.  30,  1847. 

uNew  Albany  Daily  Tribune,  June  30,  1852. 
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the  interests  of  "Radway's  Ready  Remedies",  and  occupied 
two-thirds  of  a  column.  It  was  claimed  that  these  remedies, 
three  in  number  were  so  "prepared  as  to  harmonize  and  act 
in  unison  with  each  other"  and  when  taken  separately  or 
together  would  instantly  stop  pain.  The  claim  for  No.  1  of 
the  trio,  "Radway's  Ready  Relief",  said,  "It  has  cured  in 
ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred",  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  croup, 
diarrhoea,  toothache,  spasm,  cramps,  sick  headache,  chill  fe- 
ver, sore  throat  and  influenza.  As  if  to  ward  off  the  possible 
objections  that  might  be  raised  by  any  "doubting  Thomas" 
figures  were  presented  to  show  that  70,000  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism had  been  cured  in  three  large  eastern  cities  and  Michigan 
and  Illinois.  Whether  it  was  modesty  or  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising that  prevented  the  company  from  making  other  extrava- 
gant claims  is  not  known,  yet  one  might  suspect  it  was  not 
modesty. 

Since  the  above  remedy  did  not  attempt  to  cure  quite  all 
the  diseases  human  flesh  was  heir  to,  a  second  remedy  was 
offered  for  sale.  This  was  "Radway's  Renovating  Resolvent" 
and  was  warranted  to  cure  scrofula,  humors,  cancers,  tumors, 
rickets,  salt  rheum,  syphilis,  epilepsy,  ulcers,  and  fever  sores. 

If  by  chance  the  ailment  was  one  not  covered  by  the  first 
or  second  remedy,  a  third  called  "Radway's  Regulators"  was 
recommended.  Claims  were  made  in  the  advertisement  that 
No.  3  would  cure  indigestion,  sour  stomach,  measles,  liver 
complaint,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  heart  burn,  smallpox,  kid- 
ney complaint,  and  six  kinds  of  fever. 

To  the  historian,  patent  medicine  advertisements  of  this 
and  similar  nature  show  that  unscrupulous  companies  delib- 
erately attempted  to  mislead  readers  who  knew  little  about 
the  problems  of  disease  and  health.  They  also  reveal  a  low 
standard  of  the  press.  Advertisements  of  questionable  charac- 
ter should  have  been  rejected  by  the  editor.14 

Miscellaneous  notices,  which  appeared  rather  frequently 
were  lists  of  uncalled  for  letters  remaining  at  the  local  post- 
offices,15  the  schedules  for  outgoing  and  incoming  mail,  de- 

14  But  the  practice  is  still  carried  on  by  some  of  the  twentieth  century  papers. 

16  The  Indiana  Journal  of  Indianapolis,  on  April  30,  1829,  carried  lists  of 
unclaimed  letters  in  these  Indiana  postoffices :  Greensburgh,  Bedford,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Green  Castle,  and  Bloomfield. 
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scriptions  of  estrayed  or  stolen  animals  and  notices  of  various 
court  proceedings.  From  1829  until  at  least  1840  occasional 
warnings  appeared  against  the  public  harboring  fugitives 
from  justice,  runaway  slaves,  and  "bound  boys".16 

Before  the  Civil  War  lottery  notices  were  common.  Much 
stress  was  placed  on  the  liberal  prizes  offered  but  the  indi- 
vidual was  not  told  that  he  had  only  one  chance  out  of  hun- 
dreds to  win  anything. 

Communications  to  the  editor  were  published  in  many  of 
the  pioneer  journals.  Many  of  these  letters  were  on  political 
subjects  and  a  larger  number  appeared  during  a  campaign 
than  at  any  other  time.  Some  of  these  communications  would 
not  be  considered  worth  reading  today  while  a  few  were  able 
presentations.  Writers  seldom  signed  their  names  to  com- 
munications but  instead  preferred  anonymity.  To  illustrate, 
the  Western  Sun,  at  Vincennes,  from  August  1,  1829,  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1831,  inclusive,  contained  contributions  to  which  the 
following  names  were  signed:  Humilus,  Unus,  A  citizen  of 
old  Knox,  Senex,  Hays  of  the  West,  Je  Latinebus  Indianorum, 
Cassius,  Vincennes,  T.,  Don  Quizzicus,  Noah,  Justice,  No 
Jockey,  and  a  Wanderer.  Since  they  were  in  many  cases 
anonymous  there  is  no  way  to  tell  who  wrote  them.  Even  the 
editor  may  have  made  some  of  the  contributions. 

The  newspapers  show  that  the  custom  of  drinking  toasts 
was  quite  common  in  Indiana,  in  the  1830's.  Toasts  were 
given  during  important  celebrations  and  especially  at  patri- 
otic meetings.  On  July  4,  1835,  at  Lawrenceburgh,  thirteen 
regular  and  five  volunteer  toasts  were  given.17  A  few  days 
later  in  the  same  town,  when  a  celebration  was  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lawrenceburgh  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
thirteen  regular  and  twenty  volunteer  toasts  were  given.18 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  patriotic  celebration  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday  at  Logansport  in  1832  toasts  on  the  following 
subjects  were  given:  General  George  Washington,  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  U.  S.,  the  suffering  Poles,  France,  the  Liberty 
Tree,  Charles  Carroll,  General  Lafayette,  the  memory  of  Si- 
mon Bolivar,  Indiana,  and  the  American  Fair.     After  this, 

16  Indentured  apprentices. 

17  Indiana  Palladium,  July  11,  1835,  Lawrenceburgh. 
wIbid.,  July  25,  1835. 
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twenty-three  volunteer  toasts  were  given  which  ranged  from 
two  to  six  lines  in  length  when  printed.19 

Some  of  the  papers  carried  contributions  of  poetry  and 
prose  from  local  writers.  Toward  the  1840's  and  thereafter 
more  attention  was  given  to  this  kind  of  material.  Many  of 
the  short  stories  were  from  one  to  two  columns  in  length  and 
were  reprinted  from  other  newspapers.  These  stories  were 
often  melodramatic  in  character.  The  humorous  articles, 
which  were  brief,  centered  around  pioneer  life.  Puns  were 
common. 

The  Newspapers  and  Politics 


No  history  of  Indiana  newspaper  development  would  be 
complete  that  did  not  show  the  intimate  relationship  which 
the  paper  bore  to  politics.  The  titles  borne  by  many  of  the 
papers  suggested  their  political  alignment,  while  only  a  glance 
at  the  subject  matter  of  others  is  required. 

The  very  existence  of  many  of  the  pioneer  papers  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  results  of  elections.  Many  a  paper  took  an 
active  part  in  a  political  campaign  only  to  die  when  the  party 
it  supported  lost  in  the  election.  Others  were  launched  as 
political  organs  with  the  intention  of  being  kept  in  the  field 
only  till  election  day.  In  some  few  cases  an  editor  of  a  daily 
or  tri-weekly  would  put  out  a  special  political  edition  every 
week  during  a  campaign.  Some  examples  of  purely  political 
papers  were:  Spirit  of  '76,  1840;  Chapman's  Coon  Skinner, 
1844;  Whig  Rifle,  1844;  and  Chapman's  Chanticleer,  1854; 
all  printed  in  Indiaanpolis. 

The  pioneer  journals  seemed  to  go  through  a  boom  period 
during  the  progress  of  closely  contested  national  and  state 
campaigns.  Journals  already  established  increased  their  cir- 
culations and  new  ones  entered  the  field.  If  the  contents  of 
the  papers  during  the  period  1829-1860  is  any  criterion,  then 
Hoosiers  were  already  thinking,  talking  and  living  politics. 
In  campaign  times  political  articles  outnumbered  every  other 
kind.  If  there  were  two  papers  in  a  community  they  were 
usually  on  the  opposite  "sides  of  the  fence"  politically.     If 

19  Cass  County  Times,  Feb.  24,  1832. 
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only  a  single  paper  was  in  the  locality,  it  usually  supported 
the  party  that  seemed  strongest.  In  most  instances  an  editor 
would  move  to  another  town  when  his  clientele  seemed  hostile. 
One  case  is  on  record,  however,  where  an  editor  "flopped"  from 
the  advocacy  of  Democratic  principles  to  those  of  Whig.  Sam- 
uel Meredith,  editor  of  the  Peoples  Advocate,  "finding  that 
a  Democratic  journal  could  not  be  made  to  pay  in  Wayne 
County,  changed  the  name  of  his  paper  to  the  Wayne  County 
Chronicle  and  advocated  Whig  principles".1 

Sometimes  stock  companies  composed  of  men  of  one  po- 
litical faith  would  set  up  an  editor  in  business  in  order  to 
have  an  organ  of  their  own  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Pulaski 
Democrat  was  a  product  of  this  sort  of  organization.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account  it  was  founded  in  1858, 

when  several  prominent  Democrats  formed  a  sort  of  a  stock  company, 
purchased  the  necessary  material  and  engaged  ...  a  Mr.  James 
Mahaffie  to  manage  and  edit  their  party  paper  called  the  Pulaski 
Democrat.2 

Elections  were  held  every  year  and  one  was  no  sooner 
over  than  preparations  were  started  for  another.  An  example 
of  an  early  announcement  for  office  occurred  in  Knox  County 
in  1831.  Just  nineteen  days  after  the  election  in  August,  1831, 
the  editor  of  the  Sun  at  Vincennes  said, 

I  am  authorized  to  announce  James  Burns  as  a  candidate  for  sheriff 
at  our  next  August  election. 3 

The  methods  of  the  editors  in  getting  their  political  mes- 
sages to  their  subscribers  varied  with  the  editor  and  with  the 
amount  of  material  available.  Editorials,  jokes,  accounts  of 
meetings  and  rallies,  communications  and  exchanges  were  all 
employed  to  inform  and  to  influence  (if  possible)  the  reader. 

If  an  editor  survived  an  election  with  his  paper  and  con- 
tinued to  publish  it  regularly,  he  found  in  the  messages  of 
the  president  and  the  governor  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  and  congress,  another  fertile  source  of  supply. 
Much  importance  was  attached  to  this  kind  of  news  through- 
out the  entire  period  from  1829  to  1860. 

1  History  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  533. 

2  Counties  of  White  and  Pulaski,  Indiana,  Historical  and  Biographical  (Chi- 
cago. 1883),  p.  530. 

'Western  Sun,  Aug.  20,  1S31. 
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Scott  and  Van  Derveer  used  over  half  of  one  issue  of  their 
Cass  County  Times  in  1832  to  present  one  of  Jackson's  mes- 
sages.   Their  statement  to  subscribers  was, 

The  length  of  the  President's  message  has  excluded  several  articles 
intended  for  this  number — they  will  appear  next  week.4 

In  October,  1833,  the  proprietor  of  the  Republican  and 
Herald,  at  Logansport  said, 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  several  editorials,  as  well  as  other  articles, 
intended  for  this  paper,  in  consequence  of  the  great  length  of  the  letter 
from  the  President  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  deposites  of  the  U.  S.  Bank.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  document  .  .  .  the  reader  will 
not  censure  our  selection.5 

The  explanation  of  the  editor  of  the  Palladium  which  ac- 
companied the  publication  of  President  Jackson's  message  to 
congress  on  December  3,  1833,  read  as  follows : 

We  have  necessarily  robbed  our  paper  of  its  accustomed  variety, 
and  we  have  left  over  much  interesting  matter.  Next  week  we  will  en- 
deavor to  bring  up  the  deferred  articles.^ 

In  1834,  exactly  one  year  later  the  same  editor  made  an 
apology  for  taking  up  fourteen  of  the  twenty  columns  in  print- 
ing the  message  of  Governor  Noble  to  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  and  that  of  Jackson  to  congress.    He  said, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Cincinnati  for  the 
President's  message  which  we  give  today  to  the  exclusion  of  other  mat- 
ter.    Our  advertising  friends  will  please  excuse  any  neglect  this  week.7 

The  next  year  the  message  was  unavoidably  divided  by  the 
editor  who  hastened  to  explain.    He  said, 

We  present  our  readers,  today,  with  about  half  of  the  President's 
Message.  The  first  side  of  our  paper  was  struck  off  before  we  received 
the  message  or  we  should  have  published  the  whole  of  it  this  week.8 

Editor  Stout  expressed  the  same  idea  to  his  readers  when 
he  said : 

*  Cass  County  Times,  Aug.  18,  1832. 

5  The  Logansport  Republican  and  Indiana  Herald,  Oct.  24,  1833. 

6  Indiana  Palladium,  Dec.  4,  1833,  Lawrenceburgh. 
■>  Ibid.,  Dec.  13,  1834. 

8  Indiana  Palladium,  Dec.  19,  1835. 
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I  have  filled  the  Sun  of  today  with  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and 
of  our  State  Legislature,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Be- 
lieving this  kind  of  reading  more  important  than  any  other  at  this  time 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so  during  their  sittings.9 


The  practice  was  still  common  in  1858. 
of  the  Courier  at  Madison  announced: 


Editor  Garber 


Our  readers  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  message  occupies  for 
the  last  two  days  a  large  proportion  of  our  paper,  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  other  news.10 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  the  editors  took  such 
an  interest  in  politics  and  government  and  printed  so  much 
of  this  type  of  news.  In  the  first  place  the  newspaper  was  a 
reflection  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Indiana.  The  people 
of  Indiana  became  more  interested  in  politics  after  Jackson, 
a  western  man,  reached  the  presidency.  It  was  only  natural 
for  the  editor  to  try  to  give  them  suitable  reading  matter. 
In  the  second  place,  there  was  government  printing  to  be  done, 
federal,  state,  and  local,  which  was  worth  working  for.  The 
way  to  get  this  printing  was  to  line  up  with  a  party,  fight 
for  it  desperately  and  claim  the  reward  if  victory  resulted. 
Another  reason  which  motivated  some  of  the  Indiana  editors 
in  entering  the  list  for  a  particular  political  party,  was  the 
expectation  or  hope  of  getting  an  office.  Success  was  crown- 
ing their  labors  as  early  as  Jackson's  second  election.  One 
historian  summarized  the  situation  at  this  time  as  follows : 

There  are  evidences  during  the  year  1832  that  the  editors  of  the 
state  were  receiving  more  political  honors  than  formerly.  George  Kin- 
nard,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Democrat,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Indianapolis  district;  John  Ewing  of  the  Wabash  Telegraph  was  elected 
from  the  Vincennes  district,  David  V.  Culley  of  the  Lawrenceburg  Pal- 
ladium came  up  as  state  senator  from  Dearborn,  Alexander  Morrison 
of  the  Indiana  Democrat  represented  Marion  and  Hamilton  counties  in 
the  Senate,  Marks  Crume  and  Caleb  Smith  of  the  Connersville  papers 
represented  Fayette,  and  James  H.  Wallace,  an  editor  of  Madison  came 
up  from  Jefferson.n 

Many  Indiana  editors  were  active  partisans  during  the 
period  1829  to  1860  on  state  and  local  issues  and  upon  the 


"Western  Sun,  Dec.  25,  1S34. 
10 Daily  Evening  Courier,  Dec.  10,  1858. 
a  Logan   Esarey.      "History   of   the   Press  in   Indiana" 
March  28,  1915. 


in   Indianapolis   Star, 
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big  national  questions  such  as:  The  Jackson-Calhoun-Clay 
fight,  the  bank,  internal  improvements,  election  of  1840,  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  the  Free  Soil  movement,  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  and  the  slavery  controversy. 


Conclusion 


For  the  progress  made  by  pioneer  communities  in  Indiana, 
no  little  credit  should  be  given  to  the  early  editors  and  their 
newspapers.  Although  the  newspapers  have  often  been  con- 
troversial and  partisan  in  character,  have  been  irregular  in 
publication,  and  have  printed  many  things  of  trivial  nature 
and  omitted  important  matters,  they  have  been,  nevertheless 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  state. 

The  press  entered  the  state  with  the  early  inhabitants. 
It  preceded  by  several  years  in  many  communities:  free 
schools,  public  libraries,  railroads  and  telegraph  lines.  When 
there  were  no  schools  its  pages  were  one  of  the  few  sources 
of  education.  When  there  were  no  public  libraries  and  books 
were  too  expensive  for  the  average  family,  newspaper  stories 
were  read  eagerly.  When  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  had 
not  entered  the  state  the  pioneer  traveled  little  and  must  have 
relied  heavily  on  the  local  paper  for  news  of  the  outside  world. 
All  the  more  credit  should  be  given  the  editor  because  he 
worked  courageously  despite  the  presence  of  numerous  hard- 
ships and  handicaps. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  we  owe  much  to  the 
files  of  antebellum  papers  for  the  aid  they  give  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  past.  Their  columns  will  be  ever  welcome  aids  in 
throwing  light  on  the  manners,  thoughts,  customs,  ideas, 
amusements  and  troubles  of  our  forefathers. 
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Story  of  The  Western  Sun — Indiana's  First 
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Governor  Harrison 
Gave  Financial  Aid 
For  Pioneer  Editor 

-Territorial  Ruler  Equipped  Boat  For  Elihu 

Stout  Whereby  He  Could  Go  to  Kentucky 

To  Bring  Back  Press  and  Type. 

FOUNDER'S  ANCESTRY  BACK  TO  1642 

Began  Career  as  Publisher  at  the  Age  of 
22;  Was  Close  Friend  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son—Trained  in  Kentucky. 


Where  Lincoln  First  Saw  Printing  Press 


Old  Sun  Shop 
of  Lincoln's 
Day  Pictured 


HOW  VINCENNES 

LOOKED  IN  1838 
TOLD  BY  WRITER 


■  to 


*<V5 
*  TO 


Fnmris 


Mr. Louis   A.    Warren, 
Port    vVayner  Ind. 


j9.   Porte    Ind.    June   5/31. 


Dear  Sir; 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  rost  marked  in 
Washington  D.C.  but  the  letter  indicates  that  it  is  from 
Port  'Vayne, Ind. , hence  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just  •'/here  to 
direct  the  reply. 

The  letter  states  that  you  have  just  been  informed 
that  my  father, Simeon  Francis, has  in  his  possession  a 
complete  file  of  the  Sangamon  County  Journal. 

My  father  died  nearly  eighteen  years  ago.    He  never 
had  in  his  possession  a  single  copy  of  the  Sangamon  County 
Journal.    I  cannot  understand  who  would  give  you  such  infor- 
mation.   My  father's  uncle  Simeon  Francis  and  his  two 
brothers  Josiah  and  Allen  Francis  printed  the  first  cony  of 
the  Sangamon  County  Journal  Nov.10th.1831.    With  three 
changes  in  name  it  is  now  the  Illinois  State  Journal , being 
the  oldest  continued  publication  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
to  day.    They  :ere  all  intimate  friends  of  Lincolns  for 
many  years.    I  could  give  you  a  few  items  in  regard  to  their 
friendship  etc., but  you  undoubtedly  have  more  than  I  know  of 
connection  with  Lincoln.     Uncle  Simeons  first  adventure  in 
the  newspaper  business  was  the  publication  of  the  Republican 
Advocate, ay,  New  lundon,Conn.  in  1817,   This  continued  for 
ten  years.   I  had  a  few  volumes  of  the  publication  and  pre- 
sented a  volume  to  the  Illinois  State  Editors  As sn, when  they 
met  last  fall  in  Champaign  Ills.    I  did  this  as  Uncle  Simeon 
was  the  oldest  member  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  In  the  state 

These  publications  have  no  reference  to  Lincoln  as  he 
was  practically  an  unknown  quantity  at  that  time. 

We  are  all  great  admirers  of  Lincoln  and  I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  impossible  to  send  you  copies  of  the  °angamon 
Journal.    Would  be  glad  to  do  so  as  I  know  that  Lincoln 
"Tote  articles  for  this  ;-a~er. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  -here  you  received  your 
information  in  regard  to  the  Journal. 


Very  truly  you 


6.  A.j^Ja^^4) 


La  Porte,  Ind. 


June  9,  1931 

Diet.  June  8 


Mr,  S»  W*  Francis 
Lsporte,  Indiana. 

Mjr  dear  Mr.  Francis s 

It  is  difficult  for  sae  to  account  for  the 
routing  of  the  lette-  which  I  sent  to  you  relative  to  copies 

of  the  S&n&K&ori  County  Journal. 

fhe  letter  wse  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Stolts  of  South  Bend,  who  was  mj   guest*  and  it  is  very 
lively  tb&t  I  misunderstood  htm   as  to  who  was  in  nossessio- 

of  the  parsers. 

He  Wi»e  under  the  impression,  however,  that  there 
sue  a  eoisplete  file  of  the  Journal  at  LaPorte,  at  d  I  regret 
very  smash  to  learn  that  there  is  not. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  make  your  acquaintance 
iu  this  way,  and  I  trust  that  sometl'we  while  in  LaPorte  I 

®sy  have  an  opportunity  to  see  you  personally. 

Very  sincerely  yemrs. 


Director 

Lincoln  Historical  lesearch  Foundation 
LAWiHB 
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LINCOLN  CLIPPED 
NEWSPAPER  DATA 

Two  of  His  Pocket-Size  Scrap- 
books  Found,  Filled  With 
Information 


MOSTLY    ABOUT    SLAVERY 


The  Name  "Lincoln" 

The  family  name  of  Lincoln 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  England.  It  is 
a  compound  of  "Lin"  and  "coin,"' 
signifying  a  "lake  on  a  hill." 

The  first  American  progeni- 
tor of  the  Lincolns  was  Samuel 
Lincoln,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  as  an  appren- 
tice weaver  in  1637.  He  settled 
at  Hingham  after  completing 
his  apprenticeship  in  Salem. 

The  name  is  not  very  common 
in  Philadelphia.  The  telephone 
directory  lists  only  17  within 
the  city,  while  the  name  is  used 
in  41  business  organizations. 


Newspaper  clippings  were  a  part 
of  the  reference  library  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  Great  Emancipator  collected 
newspaper  clippings  on  slavery  be- 
fore he  enunciated  his  famous  docu- 
ment. He  collected  clippings  of  the 
addresses  of  his  opponents  in  politics 
before  he  publicly  answered  them. 

Two  little  brown  scrap-books, 
pocket  size,  containing  some  of  the 
clippings  were  recently  discovered 
among  papers  collected  for  a 
biography  and  were  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Henry  T.  Rainey,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

They  cover  a  period  of  two  years, 
beginning   in    1856,   and   deal    prin- 
cipally with  the  slavery  issue. 
What  Lincoln  Clipped 

There  are,  however,  other  bits  of 
miscellaneous  information  Lincoln 
clipped  from  time  to  time  from  the 
daily  newspapers  and  cut  out  for 
future  references.  Among  such 
items  are: 

A  table  of  the  solar  system. 

Distances  between  large  cities. 

Popular  vote  for  President  in  1844, 
1848.  1852  and  1856. 

Dimensions  of  American  lakes. 

Population  of  the  world. 

Coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States. 

Status  of  the  ••magnetic  telegraph''  in 
1857. 

Tables  on  emigration. 

Bank  statistics  of  1858. 

Mercantile  insolvencies. 

Progress  of  Christianity. 

Real  and  personal  estate  in  New  York 
city  in  1857. 

Names  of  State  Governors. 

Population  and  wealth  of  the  States. 

War  debts  of  Europe. 

List  of  Presidents  down  to  Buchanan. 

Neat,  Orderly 

Lincoln's  orderly  habits  of  mind 
are  attested  not  only  by  the  neatness 
and  care  with  which  each  clipping 
is  fixed  in  the  books,  but  also  by 
a  careful  notation  of  the  source, 
penned  alongside  each  clipping. 

The  contents  of  the  first  book  be- 
gin with  Henry  Clay's  statement 
that  the  Constitution  is  "silent  and 
passive"  on  slavery.  Closely  fol- 
lowing is  a  reference  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster's pledge  in  the  debate  on  the 
Oregon  bill  in  1858  that  "I  shall  con- 


sent  to  no  extensio 
slavery  on  this  contihen 

Following  is  a  clipping  designed 
to  keep  in  mind  the  exact  language 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Con- 
stitution—"We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal — " 
Washington  on  Slavery 

To  bolster  his  contentions  when 
he  should  meet  Douglas  in  a  final 
decisive  debate,  Lincoln  preserved 
a  clipping  relating  to  George  Wash- 
ington's letter  to  Lafayette  in  1798 
in  which  he  said,  "I  agree  with  you 
cordially  in  your  views  in  regard  to 
Negro  slavery.  I  have  long  con- 
sidered it  a  most  serious  evil  both 
socially  and  politically,  and  I  should 
rejoice  in  any  feasible  scheme  to 
rid  our  States  of  such  a  burden." 

On  a  nearby  page  is  a  clipping 
from  Washington's  letter  in  1794  "o 
Tobias  Lee,  then  in  England  negoti- 
ating the  sale  of  parts  of  Washing- 
ton's landed  estates,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  anxious  to  "rid  my- 
self of  certain  species  of  property 
which  I  possess  very  repugnantly 
to  my  own  feeling." 

In  the  second  book,  Lincoln  at- 
tached a  single  newspaper  para- 
graph cut  from  a  report  of  one  of 
the  debates.    It  is  the  famous: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  government  can- 
not endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved. 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall:  but  I 
do  expect  that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  the 
other." 


Abraham  Lincoln  Said: 

"It  is  not  best  to  swap  horses 
when  crossing  a  stream." 

"Wealth  is  a  superfluity  of 
what  we  don't  need." 

"When  we  can't  remove  an 
obstacle,  plow  around  it." 

"There  is  no  grievance  that 
is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by 
mob  rule." 

"When  you  have  written  a 
wrathful  letter,  put  it  in  the 
stove." 

"Truth  is  generally  the  best 
vindication    against    slander." 

"That  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

"Men  are  not  flattered  by  be- 
ing shown  that  there  has  been 
a  difference  of  purpose  between 
the  Almighty  and  them." 

"Beware  of  rashness,  but  with 
energy  and  sleepless  vigilance 
go  forward  and  give  us  vic- 
tories." 
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LINCOLN— PRODUCT  OF  THE  PRESS 


The  press  was  the  chief  source  of  in- 
formation which  contributed  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  early  grasp  of  public 
affairs.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a 
constant  reader  of  the  newspaper,  and 
it  was  the  chief  medium  through  which 
he  learned  the  conclusions  of  changing 
public  opinion. 

He  was  first  a  reader  of  borrowed 
newspapers,  then  a  subscriber  to  sev- 
eral different  publications,  later  a  con- 
tributor to  one  journal  in  particular, 
and  eventually  a  publisher  himself. 
Finally  he  became,  as  president  of  the 
nation,  a  true  patron  of  the  press. 

READER 

By  the  time  Lincoln  was  old  enough 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  contents  of 
a  newspaper  there  were  several  in  cir- 
culation in  the  community  where  he 
lived.  The  Western  Sun  was  published 
at  Vincennes  as  early  as  1819.  The 
Terre  Haute  Register  was  available 
to  Lincoln,  as  William  Jones,  for 
whom  Lincoln  clerked  the  last  year 
in  Indiana,  was  on  the  mailing  list  as 
early  as  1825.  The  Corydon  Sentinel 
and  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Pub- 
lic Advertiser  were  also  circulated 
through  the  Lincoln  community.  By 
the  time  Lincoln  left  the  Indiana  coun- 
try for  Illinois  he  had  a  fine  elemen- 
tary training  in  citizenship  gained 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper. 

One  of  Lincoln's  contemporaries  re- 
fers to  Lincoln's  great  joy  on  being 
appointed  postmaster  at  New  Salem, 
Illinois,  not  because  of  the  meager 
pecuniary  benefits  but  because  "He 
forsaw  unlimited  opportunity  for  read- 
ing newspapers." 

One  of  his  biographers  states  that 
"His  education  was  almost  entirely  a 
newspaper  one,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
thorough  newspaper  readers  in  Amer- 
ica." This  fact  suggests  that  very 
early  in  life  he  began  to  subscribe  for 
newspapers  from  different  sections  of 
the  country. 

SUBSCRIBER 

Howell  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "The  first  publication 
for  which  he  (Lincoln)  ever  sub- 
scribed, was  the  Louisville  Journal 
which  he  paid  for  when  he  could  se- 
cure the  intellectual  luxury  only  at 
the  expense  of  physical  comfort." 

The  Louisville  Journal  was  estab- 
lished in  1831  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Pren- 
tice "a  man  for  whose  wit  and  repartee 
perhaps  never  had  his  superior 
among  the  editors  of  the  United 
States,"  according  to  one  biographer. 
It  was  originally  a  Whig  paper,  and 
supported  the  Union  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  states. 

Lincoln,  in  correspondence  with  his 


friend,  Samuel  D.  Marshall  of  Shaw- 
neetown,  Illinois,  in  1842,  suggested 
that  part  of  a  fee  be  applied  on  a 
two-years'  subscription  to  Marshall's 
paper.  To  Jacob  Harding  at  Danville, 
Illinois,  Lincoln  wrote  in  1855,  "I  have 
been  reading  your  paper  for  three  or 
four  years  and  have  paid  you  nothing 
for  it."  He  enclosed  ten  dollars. 

Lincoln  and  Herndon  subscribed  to 
the  following  newspapers : 

New  York  Tribune 

Chicago  Press  and  Tribune 

Western  Citizen 

Garrison's  Liberator 

Anti- Slavery  Standard 

National  Era 

Richmond  Inquirer 

Charleston  Mercury 

Southern        Literary        Messenger 

One  of  these  newspapers  which  came 
to  Lincoln  with  regularity  was  the 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  and  the 
letter  which  follows  must  be  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  publishers 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  today : 

Springfield,  June  15,  1859. 
Press  &  Tribune  Co. 
Gentlemen: 

Herewith  is  a  little  draft  to  pay  for 
your  Daily  another  year  from  to-day — 
I  suppose  I  shall  take  the  Press  & 
Tribune  so  long  as  it,  and  I  both  live, 
unless  I  become  unable  to  pay  for  it — 
In  its  devotion  to  our  cause  always, 
and  to  me  personally  last  year,  I  owe 
it  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  fear  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  pay. 
Yours  very  truly 

A.  Lincoln. 
CONTRIBUTOR 

From  the  time  Lincoln's  first  po- 
litical announcement  appeared  in  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  in  1832  until  he 
left  for  Washington  in  1861,  he  con- 
tributed articles  regularly  to  the  pub- 
lication. In  fact  the  paper  became 
known  as  "Lincoln's  paper."  As  late 
as  December  12,  1860,  an  editorial  evi- 
dently from  his  pen  appeared  in  the 
Journal. 

One  of  his  most  important  weapons 
during  the  debates  with  Douglas  was 
a  scrap  book  of  newspaper  clippings; 
and,  after  the  debates  were  over,  he 
used  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  de- 
bates as  the  text  for  the  only  book 
which  he  ever  published.  (See  "The 
Different  Editions  of  the  Debates  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,"  by  R.  Gerald 
McMurtry.) 

Lincoln  paid  a  very  high  compliment 
in  one  of  his  speeches  in  1852  to  the 
National  Intelligencer  which  he  said 
was  "a  paper  that  is  not  often  misled 
and  never  intentionally  misleads 
others." 


He  wrote  many  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  had  been  willing  to 
publish  his  arguments,  and  he  realized 
the  value  of  the  press  as  practically 
the  only  medium  which  opened  a  way 
to  the  masses  whom  he  desired  to 
reach. 

PUBLISHER 

A  great  many  German  families  mi- 
grated to  Illinois  during  the  fifties, 
and  a  German  paper,  the  Illinois 
Staats-Anzeiger,  was  published  at 
Springfield  by  Theodore  Canisius.  Fi- 
nancial difficulties  arose  which  allowed 
Lincoln  to  purchase  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  paper  and  the  contract  which 
he  made  with  Canisius  is  on  record. 
The  introductory  statement  follows: 
"This  instrument  witnesseth  that  the 
Printing-press,  German  types  &c  pur- 
chased of  John  Burkhardt,  belong  to 
Abraham  Lincoln;  that  Theodore  Can- 
issius  is  to  have  immediate  possession 
of  them,  and  is  to  commence  publish- 
ing in  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  Republi- 
can newspaper."  This  endorsement  in 
Lincoln's  handwriting  appears  on  one 
of  the  contracts :  "May  30,  1859,  Jacob 
Bunn,  bought  the  press,  types  &c  of 
Jchn  Burkhardt,  for  me,  with  my  mon- 
ey. A.  Lincoln."  The  contract  stated 
that  after  the  presidential  election  of 
1860  the  paper  would  become  the  prop- 
erty of  Canisius  if  he  abided  by  the 
contract. 

PATRON 

During  the  period  between  his  nomi- 
nation and  his  election  Lincoln  was 
especially  interested  in  the  reaction  of 
the  press  towards  his  candidacy.  On 
July  20,  1860,  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
presidential  campaign  Lincoln  wrote  a 
letter  to  Cassias  M.  Clay  in  which  he 
used  this  introductory  clause,  "I  see 
by  the  papers  ..."  After  his  elec- 
tion and  during  his  entire  term  as 
president,  he  was  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  editors  of  the  large  city 
dailies. 

In  1863  General  Burnside  suspend- 
ed the  printing  of  a  Chicago  paper. 
Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the 
suspension,  "I  was  embarrassed  with 
the  question  between  what  was  due  to 
the  military  service  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  on  the 
other."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  revoked  the  order  of  suspension. 

There  were  times,  however,  when 
Lincoln  found  it  necessary  to  take 
severe  measures  with  certain  papers 
who  "wickedly  and  traitorously  print- 
ed and  published"  what  in  one  instance 
he  termed  to  be  "a  false  and  spurious 
proclamation  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  the  President"  and  he  immediately 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  publishers, 


Shipton 


bers  of  the  Rotary  club  at  their 
regular  meeting 
in  the  Leland 
hotel. 

The  speaker 
was  introduced 
by  J.  Emil  Smith, 
editor  of  The 
State    Journal. 

Beginning  with 
an  obscure  notice 
which  appeared 
in  the  Sangamo 
Journal  of  March 
15,  1832,  in  which 
Lincoln  an- 
nounced his  can- 
didacy for  elec- 
tion lo  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  Mr.  Shipton  fol- 
lowed the  future  president's  de- 
velopment through  business  no- 
tices, his  first  speeches,  editorials, 
expressions  of  political  beliefs  and 
printing  of  his  inaugural  address. 
Mr.  Shipton  climaxed  his  review 
with  the  statement  by  Lincoln 
which  appears  each  day  in  The 
State  Journal:  "The  Journal  paper 
was  always  my  friend;  and,  of 
course,  its  editors  the  same." 

That  statement,  Mr.  Shipton  said, 
was  written  hastily  in  the  summer 
of  1854  on  the  back  of  an  unim- 
portant memorandum  and  re- 
mained buried  in  White  House 
files  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.        Shipton        recalled        that 
seventy-nine    years    ago    yesterday 
Lincoln   was   elected    to    the   presi- 
dency of   the   United   States. 
Mr.   Shipton's   address   follows: 
"One  of  the  most  cherished  pos- 


Lincoln's  Close  Relationship 
With  State  Journal  Described 

A.   W.  Shipton  Addresses  Rotarians  On  Bond  Of 
Friendship  From  1832  To  Emancipator 's  Death. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  association  with  the  Illinois  State  Journal — an 

association  which  began  when  the  Emancipator  was  scarcely  out  of  his 

teens  and  which  was  terminated  only  by  his  tragic  and  untimely  death 

— was   traced    last   night   by  A.    W.  Shipton,   publisher   of   The   State 

*JouTnaTrTh  an  adcrress  before  mem-  ,     ,     ,  ,,       .    ,  ,     . 

exclusively   upon    the    independent 

voters    of    the    country;     and,     if 

elected,    they    will    have    conferred 

a  favor  upon  me  for  which  I  shall 

be    unremitting    in    my    labors    to 

compensate.  But,  if  the  gooc1  people 

in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep 

me  in  the  background,  I  have  been 

too  familiar   with   disappointments 

to  be  very  much  chagrined.' 

"The  signature  is  A.  Lincoln. 
Beginning   Of    Friendship. 

"Thus  early  in  their  careers— for 
the  one  wao  but  four  months  of 
age,  the  other  a  youth  of  23  years — 
did  the  association  between  The 
Journal  and  Abraham  Lincoln  com- 
mence. The  rejatipnship,  however, 
was  to  persist  until  severed  by 
death. 

"Two  and  a  half  years  later,  for 
example,  one  may  fin  i  in  the  old 
files  an  inconspicuous  notice  to  the 
effect  that  A.  Lincoln  (still  residing 
in  the  nearby  village  of  New 
Salem)  had  succeeded  Dr.  John 
Allen  as  the  local  agent  of  the 
Sangamo  Journal.  In  the  issue  of 
June  18,  1836,  appear  five  short 
paragraphs  which  constitute  Lin- 
coln's announcement  of  his  can- 
didacy for  re-election  to  the  legis- 
lature and  the  platform  on  which 
he  offered  himself.  In  the  issue  of 
April  15,  1837,  is  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  A.  Lincoln  (recently  re- 
moved to  Springfield)  and  John  T. 
Stuart  had  formed  a  partnership 
foi  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
could  be  found  at  all  times  at  their 
off  ce  at  No.  4,  Hoffman's  Row,  up- 
stairs. The  :ssue  of  Feb.  3,  1838, 
carries  Lincoln's  first  published 
speech,  entitled,  'The  Perpetuation 
of  our  Political  Institutions.'  (In- 
cidentally, because  some  forgetful 
typesetter  neglected  to  change  the 
date  from  1837  to  1838  for  several 
weeks  after  the  start  of  the  new 
year,  this  speech,  as  it  app?ars  in 
Lincoln's  published  writings  is 
dated  one  year  too  early.)  A  few 
months  later  Tlv  Journal  informed 
subscribers  that  'our  bills  for  Mc- 
Lean county  are  made  out,  and 
settlement  can  be  made  with  A. 
Lincoln,  esq.,  who  will  be  present 
at  the  next  term  of  the  circuit' 
court  in  Bloominglon,  next  week.' 

"In   fact,    one    mav   say   without 


Obviously,  only  a  few  pinnacles 
can  be  pointed  out  in  a  summary  of 
this  kind. 

Missouri   Compromise. 

"Permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
after  serving  four  terms  in  the 
Illinois  legis'nture,  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  national  house  of 
representatives.  His  experience 
there  was  disappt  inting — his  op- 
position to  the  Mexican  war  made 
him  unpopular  at  home,  and  his 
failure  to  secure  a  first  class  ap- 
pointive office  at  the  end  of  his 
term  led  him  to  drop  politics  and 
devote  himself  to  the  law.  For  five 
years  h1  gave  only  perfunctory  at- 
tention to  what  had  once  boen  an 
absorbing  interest.  Then,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  'The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  aroused  him 
a  he  had  never  been  before,'  and 
he  threw  himself  into  the  campaign 
to  balk  the  forces  of  slavery  ex- 
tension. 

"In  the  Illinois  Journal  (the  new 
name  had  been  adopted  in  1847) 
for  Sept.  11,  1854  one  may  find  an 
editorial  which  constitutes  the  first 
published  evidence  of  Lincoln's  po- 
litical rebirth.  Here  Lincoln  him- 
self figures  with  John  Calhoun,  a 


im 


sessions  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical :brary  is  the  first  volume  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal— then 
the  Sangamo  Journal— cherished 
because  it  is  the  foundation  of  an 
unbroken  fils  of  the  oldest  news- 
paper of  the  state,  and  also  bscause 
of  a  column  of  small  type  which 
most  readers,  unless  forewarned, 
would  skip  unnoticed.  That  column, 
which  appears  in  the  issue  of  March 
15,  1832,  begins  with  the  statement 
that  the  writer  has  concluded  to 
offer  himself  for  election  to  the 
next  general  assembly,  and  con- 
cludes: 

"T  am  young,  and  unknown  to  j  exaggeration  that  almost  every 
many  of  you.  I  was  born,  and  have  js:gnificant  step  in  Lincoln's  career 
ever  remained,  in  the  most  humble  is  recorded  in  The  Journal.  If, 
walks  of  life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  therefore,  one  attempted  a  corn- 
popular  relations  or  friends  to  plete  chronicle,  the  result  would 
recommend  me.  My  case  is  thrown  approach   a   full   length   hiography. 


lomely  parable  which  exposes  a 
vulnerable  spot  in  the  Democratic 
}  position.  The  editorial  is  unsigned, 
j  but  the  argument  is  so  peculiarly 
a  Lincoln's,  and  the  style  so  char- 
pacteristically  his,  that  there  can 
ibe  no  doubt  of  Ivs  authorship. 

"After  stating  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law 
which  repealed  the  Missouri  com- 
i'promise;  and  then  put  in  a  declara- 
tion that  it  was  not  intended  by 
this  repeal  to  legislate  slavery  in 
or  exclude  it  from  the  territory, 
this  ed:toriai  of  Lincoln's  goes  on 
in  these  words: 

"  'The   Missouri   compromise   ex- 
cluded  slavery   from   the   Kansas- 
Nebraska     territory.     The     repeal 
opened   th?    territories   to   slavery. 
If    there    is   any    meaning    to    the 
declaration   in   the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion, that  it  does  not  mean  to  legis- 
late   slavery    into    the    territories, 
(it),  is  this:   That  it  does  not  re- 
quire slave:;  to  be  sent  there.  The 
Kansas    and    Nebraska    territories 
j  are    now    as    open    to    slavery    as 
Mississippi  or  Arkansas  were  when 
3!they  were  territories.' 
''     "To  illustrate  the  case — Abraham 
'Lincoln   has   a   fine  meadow,   con- 
,  taining  beautiful  springs  of  water, 
■  and  well  fenced,  which  John  Cal- 
houn   had    agreed    with    Abraham 
(originally  owning  the  land  in  com- 
mon) should  be  his,  and  the  agree- 
ment had  been  consummated  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  regarded  by 
I  both  as  sacred.  John  Calhoun,  how- 
Jever,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  be- 
'corae  owner  of  an  extensive  herd 
of  cattle — the  prairie  grass  had  be- 
'  come  dried   up   and   there   was   no 
convenient  water  to  be  had.  John 
Calhoun  then  looks  with  a  longing 
'  eye  on  Lincoln's  meadow,  and  goes 
'  to  it  and  throws  down  the  fences, 
'  and  exposes  it  to  the  ravages  of  his 
•starving  and  famishing  cattle.  'You 
1  rascal,'    says    Lincoln,    'what   have 
you    done?    What   do   you    do   this 


tossing  ball — a  pastime  frequently 
indulged  in  by  the  lawyers  of  that 
day,  and  had  played  a  few  games  of 
billiards  to  keep  down,  as  another 
has  expressed  it.  'th;  unnatural 
excitement  that  threatened  to  pos- 
sess him.'  When  the  telegram  con- 
taining.the  result  of  the  last  ballot 
came  in,  although  apparently  calm 
and  undisturbed,  a  close  observer 
could  have  detected  in  the  com- 
pres:ed  lip  and  serious  countenance 
evidences  of  deep  and  unusual 
emotion.  As  the  balloting  pro- 
gressed he  had  gone  to  th;  office  of 
The  Journal  and  was  sitting  in  a 
large  armchair  there  when  the 
news   of  his   nomination   came.' 

"From  mid-May,  1860,  until 
February,  1861,  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion were  focused  on  Springfield— 
on  Lincoln  primarily,  but  with  only 
less  intensity  on  the  Illinois  State 
Journal.  Although  a  crisis,  years  in 
the  making,  was  fast  reaching  the 
breaking  point,  Lincoln,  both  as 
nominee  and  as  president-elect,  re- 
fused to  make  any  public  statement 
— partly,  he  said,  for  fear  anything 
he  might  say  would  be  mis- 
represented, and  partly  because  his 
political  principles  were  already 
fully  on  "ecord.  Observers  there- 
fore sought  clues  in  the  next  most 
authoritative  source — the  editorial 
columns  of  what  they  recognized 
as  his  personal  organ. 

"Occasionally  they  were  re- 
warded. On  Dec.  12,  1860,  for  ex- 
ample, appeared  a  short  editorial 
on  the  difficulties  of  including 
southerners  on  the  new  cabinet. 
Correspondents  recognized  it  as 
Lincoln's  own  as  readliy  and  as 
surely  a;  if  it  had  borne  his  signa- 
ture. More  startling,  however,  and 
more  momentous  in  its  import,  was 
the  long  editorial  which  appeared 
on  Dec.  20 — the  day  South  Carolina 
passed  her  ordinance  of  secession, 
although  news  of  that  event  had 
not    yet    reached    Springfield.    So 


tachmtnt.  You  will  recall  t,ha 
something — historians  do  not  ye 
know  .iust  what  it  was— came  be 
tween  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  ant 
that  their  engagement  was  broker 
on  what  Li.icoln  himself  describee 
as  'the  fatal  first  of  January,  1841.' 
More  than  a  year  of  estrangement 
followed.  Then  Mrs.  Simeon  Francis 
took  a  hand.  Sharing  her  husband's 
affection  for  Lincoln,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  unhappy,  she  contrive; 
to  bring  him  and  Mary  Todd  to 
gether  at  the  Francis  home  ant 
admonished  them  to  be  friend: 
again.  Other  meetings  followed  anc 
soon  eventuated  in  the  quiet  mar- 
riage ceremony  which  took  place 
on  Nov.  4,  1842. 

Lincoln's  Gratefulness.  ; 

"Another  incident  which  furnishes 
proof  of  the  closeness  of  the  friend- 
ship   followed    Lincoln's    one    term 
in  congress.     I  have  already  men- 
tioned  the   fact   that  at  that   time, 
Lincoln  faiied  to  secure  a  govern-' 
ment  appointment  that  he  wanted. 
The   office    was   the   commissioner- 
ship    of    the    general    land    office,', 
which    political    necessities    placed.^ 
in  the  hands  of  a  rival  Whig.    As  a( 
sort  of  consolation  prize,   however," 
the  administration  offered  him  the,; 
office    of     Oregon    territory,    and ; 
when  he  refused   that,   the  gover-  c 
norship.    This  he  also  rejected,  but-; 
at  the  same  lime   he  did   his  best  3 
to    secure    the    secretaryship    for 
Francis.  Writing,  on  Sept.  27,  1S49, 
to    one    of    his    Illinois    friends    at 
Washington,  he  said:  'I  cannot  but 
be   grateful   to  you   and   all   other^ 
friends  who  have  interested  them-', 
selves   in   having   the  governorship 
of  Oregon  offered   to  me;    but   on 
as  much  reflection   as  I  have  had 
time  to  give  the  subject,  I  cannot 
consent  to  accept  it.  .  .  .  As  to  the  T 
secretaryship,  I  have  already  rec-  1 
ommended      our      friend      Simeon 
Francis,     of     The     Journal.'       On  - 
the   same    day   he    wrote    to   J.   M. 
Clayton,  secretary  of  stale,  as  fol-' 


Lincoln's  Close  Relationship 
With  State  Journal  Described 

A.   W.  Shipton  Addresses  Rotarians  On  Bond  Oi 
Friendship  From  1832  To  Emancipator  s  Death. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  association  with  the  Illinois  State  Journal — an 

association  which  began  when  the  Emancipator  was  scarcely  out  of  his 

teens  and  which  was  terminated  only  by  his  tragic  and  untimely  death 

— was   traced    last   night   by  A.    YV.   Shipton,   publisher   of  The   State 

^Journal,  Tii  an  acicrress  before  mem- 


bers of  the  Rotary  club  at  their 
regular  meeting 
in  the  Leland 
hotel. 

The  speaker 
was  introduced 
by  J.  Emil  Smith, 
editor  of  The 
State    Journal. 

Beginning  with 
an  obscure  notice 
which  appeared 
in  the  Sangamo 
Journal  of  March 
15,  1832,  in  which 
Lincoln  an- 
nounced  his  can- 
A.  W.  Shipton 7  didacy  for  elec- 
tion to  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  Mr.  Shipton  fol- 
lowed the  future  president's  de- 
velopment through  business  no- 
tices, his  first  speeches,  editorials, 
expressions  of  political  beliefs  and 
printing  of  his  inaugural  address. 
Mr.  Shipton  climaxed  his  review 
with  the  statement  by  Lincoln 
which  appears  each  day  in  The 
State  Journal:  "The  Journal  paper 
was  always  my  friend;  and,  of 
course,   its  editors  the  same." 

That  statement,  Mr.  Shipton  said, 
was  written  hastily  jn  the  summer 
of  1854  on  the  back  of  an  unim- 
portant memorandum  and  re- 
mained buried  in  White  House 
files   for   a   long   time. 

Mr.        Shipton        recalled        that 
seventy-nine    years    ago    yesterday 
Lincoln    was   elected    to    the    presi- 
dency  of  the   United   States. 
Mr.  Shipton's   address  follows: 


exclusively  upon  the  independent 
voters  of  the  country;  and,  if 
elected,  they  will  have  conferred 
a  favor  upon  me  for  which  I  shall 
be  unremitting  in  my  labors  to 
compensate.  But,  if  the  gooc1  people 
in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep 
me  in  the  background,  I  have  been 
too  familiar  with  disappointments 
to  be  very  much  chagrined.' 

"The  signature  is  A.  Lincoln. 
Beginning   Of    Friendship. 

"Thus  early  in  their  careers — for 
the  one  wai  but  four  months  of 
age,  the  other  a  youth  of  23  years — 
did  the  association  between  The 
Journal  and  Abraham  Lincoln  com- 
rne.nce,_The  relationship,  however, 
was  to  persist  until  severed  by 
death. 

"Two  and  a  half  years  later,  for 
example,  one  may  finl  in  the  old 
files  an  inconspicuous  notice  to  the 
effect  that  A.  Lincoln  (still  residing 
in  the  nearby  village  of  New 
Salem)  had  succeeded  Dr.  John 
Allen  as  the  local  agent  of  the 
Sangamo  Journal.  In  the  issue  of 
June  18,  1836,  appear  five  short 
paragraphs  which  constitute  Lin- 
coln's announcement  of  his  can- 
didacy for  re-election  to  the  legis- 
lature and  the  platform  on  which 
he  offered  himself.  In  the  issue  of 
April  15,  1837,  is  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  A.  Lincoln  (recently  re- 
moved to  Springfield)  and  John  T. 
Stuart  had  formed  a  partnership 
foi  the  rractice  of  the  law  and 
could  be  found  at  all  times  at  their 
off  ce  at  No.  4,  Hoffman's  Row,  up- 
stairs.  The   issue   of  Feb.   3,   1838, 


Obviously,  only  a  few  pinnacles 
can  be  pointed  out  in  a  summary  of 
this  kind. 

Missouri   Compromise. 

"Permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
after  serving  four  terms  in  the 
Illinois  legislature,  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  national  house  of 
representatives.  His  experience 
there  was  disapptinting — his  op- 
position to  the  Mexican  war  made 
him  unpopular  at  home,  and  his 
failure  to  secure  a  first  class  ap- 
pointive office  at  the  end  of  his 
term  led  him  to  drop  politics  and 
devote  himself  to  the  law.  For  five 
years  h>  gave  only  perfunctory  at- 
tention to  what  had  once  been  an 
absorbing  interest.  Then,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  'The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  aroused  him 
a  he  had  never  been  before,'  and 
he  threw  himself  into  the  campaign 
to  balk  the  forces  of  slavery  ex- 
tension. 

"In  the  Illinois  Journal  (the  new 
name  had  been  adopted  in  1847) 
for  Sept.  11,  1854  one  may  find  an 
editorial  which  constitutes  the  fir?t 
published  evidence  of  Lincoln's  po- 
litical rebirth.  Here  Lincoln  him- 
self figures  with  John  Calhoun,  a 


m 


"One  of  the  most  cherished  pos-  carries     Lincoln's     first     published 

■ speech,  entitled,  'The  Perpetuation 

sessions   of   the   Illinois   State  His-  0f   our   Political   Institutions.'    (In- 

torical   :brary  is  the  first  volume  of  Mentally,   because   some   forgetful 


the  Illinois  State  Journal— then 
the  Sangamo  Journal— cherishsd 
because  it  is  the  foundation  of  an 
unbroken  file  of  the  oldest  news- 
paper of  the  state,  and  also  because 
of  a  column  of  small  type  which 
most  readers,  unless  forewarned, 
would  skip  unnoticed.  That  column 


typesetter  neglected  to  change  the 
date  from  1837  to  1838  for  several 
weeks  after  the  start  of  the  new 
year,  this  speech,  as  it  appears  in 
Lincoln's  published  writings  is 
dated  one  year  too  early.)  A  few 
months  later  Tlv  Journal  informed 
subscribers  that   'our  bills  for  Mc- 


which  appears  in  the  issue  of  March  Lean  COunty  are  made  out,  and 
15,  1832,  begins  with  the  statement  settlement  can  be  made  with  A. 
that  the  writer  has  concluded  to  Lincoln,  esq.,  who  will  be  present 
offer  himself  for  election  to  the  j  at  tne  nr,xt  tcrm  of  1he  cjrcuit 
next  general  assembly,  and  con- |  court  in  Bloomington,  next  week.' 
eludes:  "In   fact,    one    may   say   without 

"T  am  young,  and  unknown  to  j  exaggeration  that  almost  every 
many  of  you.  I  was  born,  and  have  |S:gnificant  step  in  Lincoln's  career 
ever  remained,  in  the  most  humble  is  recorded  in  The  Journal.  If, 
walks  of  life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  therefore,  one  attempted  a  corn- 
popular  relations  or  friends  to  plete  chronicle,  the  result  would 
recommend  me.  My  case  is  thrown  approach  a   full   length   biography. 


iLincoln's,  nnd  the  style  so  cha 
pacterlsticolly  his,  that  there  e; 
Ibe  no  doubt  ol  his  authorship. 

"After  stating  the  fourteenth  se 
*tlon  of  ihc  Kansas-Nebraska  la 
Svhich  repealed  thi  Missouri  con 
;! promise;  and  then  put  in  a  declan 
Hon  that  It  was  not  Intended  by 
this  repeal   to  legislate  slavery  If 

this  ed-toria.  of  Lincoln's  goes  ot 

"'The  Missouri  compromise  ex 
eluded  slavery  from  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska      territory.      The      repeal 


Isle    slavery 
til).  Is  this: 

Mississippi  or  Arka 


nlng 


'Toll 


,  fin 


.  latning  beautiful  springs  ot  water 
'and  well  fenced,  which  John  Col 
( noun  had  agreed  with  Abrahorc 
(originally  owning  the  land  in  com 


e  of  t 


,  had  b 


of  catllc — (he  prairie  grass  had  be 
come  dried  up  and  (here  was  n< 
convenient  water  lo  be  had.  Johl 
Calhoun  then  looks  with  a  longlnj 

's  down  the  fence; 


>  the  r 


so!  r. 


starving  and  famishing  ct 
'  rascal,'  says  Lincoln,  "w 
_you  done?  What  do  yoi 
,  for?'— 'Oh,'  replies  Calhou 
,  thing  is  right.  I  have  taken  dow 


;my  1 


ling  r 


!.   It 


■   ■-.-  r. 


exclude  them  therefrom,  bi 
e  them  perfectly  free  to  fori 


j  tor 


;  purpose  i 


Jlcply  To  Douglas. 
:     "Three   weeks  later— on  Oct.  4, 
1854 — Lincoln  spoke  at  Springfield 
for   more   than   three   hours  In   re- 
ply to  Doug'a 


!   his  Nebraska 
(  preceding  day.  On  tfie 
Lincoln     repealed     his 
speech  at  Peoria.  On 


(policy  o 


[The 


Ished  I 


address   which 


of  seven   daily 

complete    text, 

author.   This   Is 

Albert  J.  Btvei 

keenest    --ludent    of    Lincoln's  "po 

litical  career,  has  described  as  L'ji- 

coin's  "first  great  speech.'  It  Is  £ 

matter  of  some  pride  lo  those  of  u: 

was  first   published    In,  and   there 
fore  preserved  lor  posterity  by,  oui 

Four    years    later    The    Jouin:i 


.    The 

was  the  Republican  stale 
.•enllon,  held  in  Springfield  on 
c  16,  1858.  During  the  afternoon 
convention  passed  by  unanl- 
is    vote    a    resolution    declining 


i  only  choice  of  the  Republic 


Of 


Slates    could 

anenily  half  slave  and  half  fi 

"William    II.   Hcrndon,    Lin 

law    partner    nnd    biogi  apher 

Lincoln    wrote 


copied   on   connected   sheets.   Aftoi 
'delivering    it,    he    turned    over    tin 

llien,  In  order  that  It  should  oppeni 


it  was  composed  of  excocdlng- 
lort  paragraphs  (many  of  one 
•nee  only),  and  was  heavily 
•\20d  for  emphasis.  The  editors 

x  paragraphs  and  eliminated 


the    it 
until 


ago, 


,  had  t 


t  the  I 


the   old   files  of  The  Journal. 
!(|ucls    To    Speech. 

mmediale  sequel  to  Ihls 
speech  Is  well  known,  for  It  led 
directly  lo  the  famous  series  of  de- 
betes  with  Dougluf.  A  later  sequel 
—Lincoln's  nom  nation  for  the  pres- 
idency—is also  well  known,  but  only 
the  closest  students  of  Lincoln's 
life  are  familiar  with  the  foci  that 

j  hint  In  the  office  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal.  William  H. 
Herndon   tells  tho  story: 

"  'The  news  o(  his  nomination 
>und  Lincoln  at  Springfield  In  the 
office    of    The    Journal.    Naturally 


jrlng    under 


tossing   ball— a    pastime   frequently 
indulged  in  by  the  lawyers  of  I 
day,  and  had  played  a  few  games  of    I 
billiards  lo  keep  down,  i 


iclhing — historians    do    not 
a  and  Mary  Todd,  i 


sess  him.'  When  the  telegram  con 
taining  the  result  of  the  last  ballo 
came  in,  although  apparenlly  caln 

could    have   detected   in    the   com 

evidences  of  deep  and  unusua 
emotion.     Ai     the     balloting     pro 


»  Springfield- 
Illinois  Slale 


represented,  and  partly  I 
political  principles  wci 
rully  on  -ecord.  Obser\ 
fore  sought  clues  In   Hie 


that  (heir  c 
on  what  I.L.o 
as  'the  fatal  fi 

followed.  Then  Mrs.  Simeo: 
look  a  hand.  Sharing  her  1 
affection  for  Lincoln,  and 


ilumns   of    what   they    recognized 

"Occasionally  they  were 
arded.  On  Dec.  12,  1360,  fo 
nple,    appeared    a   short   edi 


ly  a-,  d  I 


as  readliy  and  a: 
lad  borne  his  signa 
ure.  More  startling,  however,  am 
lore  momentous  in  its  Import,  wa: 
lie  long  editorial  which  appeared 
n  Dec.  20— the  day  South  Carolina 


passed    he. 
although 

forceful    t 


lews  of  that  cvci 
reached  Springtie 
.-as  this  pronoune 
serves  brief  quota 
>reetul  Editorial. 


the   union  will   be  dissolved 
South    Carolina   secessloi 

solved    by    the    passage    of   i 


Ings.     mount     dl; 
glorious   flag   of  i 


der  foot  tht 


compel    her  cltlz 


1  under  the  federa 
it.  she  may  close  he 
I  porlofficcs.  and  put  he 


f  porl 


incc  em  her  part  will 

.  .  The  laws  of  Ihe 

United  Slates  must  b-  executed — 

president  has  no  dlscretlonury 

or  on   the   subject— his  duty  is 

emphatically     pronounced     in     the 

constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  per- 

that  duly.  Disunion,  by  armed 


fore 

and  will  be  put  < 


ii  hazards, 

■st  of   i  he 


rlropolitan  correspondents  sta- 
tioned In  Springfield,  Henry  VII- 
lard  of  the  New  York  Herald,  was  a 
)er.'    Then   he    repeated   what 

i  and  what  his  colleagues  hud 
also  declared:  "As  lo  lis  aulhorila- 


by  a  nephew  ol 
puolishcd  t 


I   only    bl 


l'l,j„.    IlQ| 


L  Baker 
lis.  Line, 
nslilp. 


The 


One  final  bond 
Htl'nal  and  Lincoln  before  the 
r  left  Springfield  lorever  remains 
i  lie  mentioned.  Shortly  before  his 
failure  (lie  president-elect  look 
ic  manuscript  of  his  inaugural  ad- 

trusted  compositor  to  secrecy, 
id  had  it  put  into  type  and  a  few 
proofs  nnllotf  so  that  It  might  be 
shape  lo  hand  to  the  party  lead- 
•  whose  advice  he   wanted.  Thus 

pers   first    look 


luted 


Ihe 


nposing 

om  of  a  smali  newspaper  in  cen- 
al  Illinois. 

"It  Is  natural,  or  course,  that  o 
oso,  enduring  connection  should 
:ist  between  a  leading  politician 
id  a  landing  potty  organ.  In  Llll- 


.   far   boyoi 


Ihe   i 


ad- 


cndjhlp  strengthen 
pplomcntrd    political    lies. 

guiding  spirit  of  The 
I  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
neon  Francis,  one  ot  Hie  two 
s  from  Welhersfield,  Conn., 
uniled  the  paper.  Tradition 
that  Lincoln,  contemplating 
a  political  career  in  the  frontier 
■illage  of  New  Salem  was  so 
irongly  atUr.ctcd  by  Francis'  edi- 
torials that  he  walked  twenty  miles 
Springfield  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  '.he   editor. 


that   I 


January,  18-31.' 
:ontrivr; 


mppy,  i 

and  Mary  Todd  t 
Francis   home    a: 
idmonished     them     to    be     frien 
Other  meetings  followed  ai 


;age 


v.  hi, 


Nov.  4,  1842. 

Lincoln's  Gratefulness,  ; 

"Another  incident  which  furnishes 
proof  of  theclosoness  ot  the  friend- 
ship   followed    Lincoln's   one    term 


ir.  the  )i 


e    gcncrnl    lnnd    office,". 
s  of  a  rival  Whig.    As  a. 


Ihe  administration  offered  him  lhc,: 
office    of    Oregon    territory,    and , 

norship.  This  he  also  rejected,  but  - 
a:  the  same  lime  he  did  his  best; 
to  secure  the  secretaryship  for 
Francis.  Writing,  on  Sept.  27,  1S49, 


'I  < 


wrote   to  J.  M. 
of  slale,  as  fol- 

r  of  the  17  Inst., 


"Of  the  same  approximate  date  is 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Thonii 
Corivin  which  Is  selt-e.\plan;tor\ 

nuainlanco  my  friend,  Slmec 
Francis,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Jou 
rial.     He   will  desire  an   Intervie 


"In  1835,  Francis  and  his  brother 
sold  The  Journal  to  W.  II.  Bail- 
hnche  and  Edward  L.  Backer,  pull- 
in  Telegraph.  For 
a  lime  Francis  remained  In  Spring- 


Held,  1 


of  t 


Portland.  Ore.,  where  he  became 
:e  first  editor  of  the  Daily  Ore 
unlan.  When  the  Civil  war  broki 
it    Lincoln    appointed    him    pay 

id    In    that    capacity    he    served 

noughout  the  war. 

"One  day  In  the  spring  of  1865 

ficlal  duty.  On  returning  li 
ilom  he  saw  a  flagstaff  on  a  dis 
nl  hill,  and  noticed  that  the  flat 
:w  at  half  niasl.  Chill  prcnionl 
m  gripped  him.  A  shorl  distance 
rlher  along  the  road  he  saw  an 
her  half   masted   flag.     'Mr.  Un- 


Veeks  laler  he 

The    death    of 

my    old     fr 

most  dreadful  t 

Lincoln   Is 

Defore  me  .   .  . 

rts    ol 

May  God 

control 

he  terrible  eve 

at  for   the  r 

ood  of 

As  far  as  Lincoln  was  concerned, 

!     retirement     of     Ihe     Francis 

brothers  from  The  Journal  did  not 


education,  having  graduated  Iron 
Shurtleif  and  Harvard,  and  was  i 
icr  of  the  bar  himself.     Unriei 


:s  in  (he  past.  'He  was  a  (re- 
nt visitor  at  The  Journal  office, 
le  J,  D.  Roper,  who  later  be> 
e  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
>r.  'always  greeting  every  one 
i  a  pleasant  word.  Sometime: 
him    I 


luld  olten  slip  o 
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EARLY  NEWSPAPERS  LINCOLN  READ 


A  campaign  biography  which  Abraham  Lincoln  anno- 
tated left  without  correction  this  statement  about  his 
earliest  newspaper  subscription:  "The  first  publication 
for  which  he  ever  subscribed  was  the  Louisvule  Journal 
which  he  paid  for  when  he  could  secure  the  intellectual 
luxury  only  at  the  expense  of  physical  comfort."  This 
sacrificial  attitude  recalls  an  interesting  bookplate  which 
portrays  a  child  in  the  nude  reaching  up  into  some 
library  shelves  and  on  the  bookplate  this  quotation  is 
inscribed,  "and  afterwards  some  clothes." 

The  Journal  was  edited  by  J.  D.  Prentice  who  was 
noted  for  his  wit  and  repartee.  It  was  originally  a  Whig 
paper  which  is  likely  the  reason  why  Lincoln  subscribed 
for  it. 

Apparently  Lincoln  first  came  in  contact  with  news- 
papers while  still  a  growing  boy  in  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana. How  early  he  began  to  read  these  sources  of  gen- 
eral information  we  do  not  know,  but  long  before  he  had 
the  inclination  to  read,  newspapers  were  available  in 
many  homes  in  the  community. 

We  know  that  William  Jones  living  near  Gentry's  Store 
as  early  as  1825  was  receiving  the  Terre  Haute  Register, 
as  his  name  appears  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  paper 
for  that  year.  Lincoln  was  then  sixteen  years  old  and 
possibly  this  was  one  of  the  first  papers  he  ever  read 
with  any  consistency.  J.  W.  Osborn,  the  publisher,  car- 
ried at  the  masthead  of  the  paper  this  slogan,  "No  dupe 
to  party,  tool,  or  power,  no  slave  to  minions  of  an  hour." 
The  editor  of  the  paper,  when  it  was  established  in 
1823,  was  a  Mr.  Jones  but  his  relationship  to  William 
Jones,  if  any,  is  not  known. 

Lamon  says  that  Lincoln  was  "an  eager  reader  of  news- 
papers whenever  he  could  get  them,  and  Mr.  Jones  care- 
fully put  into  his  hands  the  kind  he  thought  a  raw  youth 
should  have."  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  paper 
for  which  Jones  subscribed  was  regularly  made  available 
to  Lincoln  who  is  said  to  have  worked  in  a  store  for  or 
with  Mr.  Jones. 

One  of  the  newspapers  with  a  wide  circulation  which 
we  are  very  sure  Lincoln  read  over  a  period  of  years  was 
the  Western  Sun  published  at  Vincennes,  Indiana.  Dur- 
ing 1825  and  1826  there  were  seventeen  speeches  of 
Henry  Clay  appearing  in  its  columns.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly another  paper  taken  by  William  Jones  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Clay,  and  we  may  feel  sure  Lincoln 
had  access  to  it.  On  the  migration  of  the  Lincolns  from 
Indiana  to  Illinois  in  1830  Abraham  is  said  to  have  visited 
the  office  of  the  Western  Sun  and  observed  the  press 
printing  this  paper  which  was  familiar  to  him. 

The  Sangamo  Journal  which  later  became  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  might  be  called  Lincoln's  favorite  news- 
paper. While  living  at  New  Salem  he  was  the  paper's 
agent  there.  Upon  moving  to  Springfield  he  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  its  columns  and  the  sheet  became 
known  as  Lincoln's  paper.  No  publication  was  read  by 
him  with  more  interest  and  for  a  longer  period  of  years. 

The  Illinois  paper  which  may  have  contributed  more 
to  Lincoln's  political  advancement  than  any  other  was 
the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune.  In  a  letter  written  June 
15,  1859,  he  acknowledged  the  service  this  paper  had 
rendered  and  stated  he  would  probably  take  the  paper 
"as  long  as  it  and  I  both  live." 

Lincoln  undoubtedly  subscribed  for  many  country 
newspaper  in  Illinois  during  his  active  political  life. 
Two  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  by  reason  of 
subscription  paid  were  the   Paris  Prairie  Beacon,  for 


which  he  sent  Jacob  Hardin  the  subscription  price,  and 
the  Shawneetown  paper  for  which  he  reimbursed  his 
friend  Samuel  D.  Marshall. 

A  biographer  stated  that  "Mr.  Lincoln's  education  was 
almost  entirely  a  newspaper  one,"  and  then  made  this 
comment:  "He  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  newspaper 
readers  in  America  and  for  fifteen  years  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  subscribed  regularly  to  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  and  the  Charleston  Mercury." 

Those  who  have  left  reminiscences  about  Abraham 
Lincoln's  legal  career  state  that  he  was  noted  for  pre- 
paring arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  case,  so  that  often 
the  opponent's  argument  would  be  fully  anticipated  by 
Lincoln.  Evidently  he  was  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  attitude  of  the  far  south  on  the  slavery  question  and 
so  subscribed  to  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

Lincoln's  loyalty  to  the  Whig  cause  is  well  known, 
and  the  Whigs  were  especially  strong  in  the  South.  Dur- 
ing his  term  in  Congress  he  associated  with  a  group  of 
Whigs  who  called  themselves  the  Young  Indians,  and 
they  were  all  from  the  South  except  one.  This  interest 
in  the  southern  Whigs  may  have  begun  with  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington  in  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  was  a  welcome  sheet  in  his  home 
from  that  time. 

It  is  not  known  generally  that  Lincoln  was  once  the 
owner  of  a  newspaper.  It  was  published  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  by  Theodore  Canisius  and  was  called  the  Staats- 
Anzeiger.  It  was  a  political  news  sheet  especially  pre- 
pared in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
German  population.  It  was  acquired  by  Lincoln  in  May 
1859  and  did  good  service  during  the  political  campaign 
of  1860. 

One  paper  received  in  the  Lincoln  home  in  which  Mrs. 
Lincoln  would  find  unusual  interest  was  the  Lexington 
Observer.  The  Lincolns  were  visited  in  the  White  House 
by  Dr.  L.  B.  Todd  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Lincoln 
is  said  to  have  made  this  request  of  him :  "Doctor,  I  wish 
you  would  see  that  the  Lexington  papers  are  sent  here 
to  the  White  House.  The  Observer  has  been  coming  to 
our  home  ever  since  Mary  and  I  were  married  and  I 
reckon  there's  no  better  weathercock  for  Kentucky  poli- 
tics just  now." 

Here  are  a  few  papers  which  Lincoln  apparently  re- 
ceived regularly  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  preceding 
his  election  to  the  Presidency:  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
Charleston  Mercury,  Congressional  Globe,  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune,  Garrison's  Liberator,  Illinois  State  Regis- 
ter, Illinois  Staats-Anzeiger,  Kentucky  Observer,  Louis- 
ville Journal,  National  Era,  National  Intelligencer,  Niles 
Weekly  Register,  Paris  Prairie  Beacon,  Richmond  En- 
quirer, Sangamo  Journal,  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
Terre  Haute  Register,  Western  Citizen,  Western  Sun. 

The  above  list  is  not  an  attempt  to  compile  those  pa- 
pers that  he  often  read  or  any  which  he  may  have  re- 
ceived after  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency.  To  a  large 
extent,  however,  they  influenced  his  political  philosophy 
and  became  the  most  exhaustive  source  of  information 
which  he  stored  away.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Lincoln  was  largely  educated  by  the  newspapers. 

Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  E.  B.  Washburne 
on  April  30,  1848,  which  might  well  have  been  the  source 
of  one  of  Will  Rogers'  familiar  sayings.  Lincoln  com- 
mented, "Nothing  else  new,  beyond  what  you  see  in  the 
papers."  Apparently  he  was  still  a  close  reader  of  the 
papers  at  this  period  in  his  life. 

See  Lincoln  Lore  No.  279. 


Vincennes  Will  Receive  Historic  Lincoln 
Painting  Unveiled  At  Philadelphia  Festival 


Governor  James  H.  Duff  (left)  of  Pennsylvania  unveils  a  painting  by  Albert  T.  Reid  (center)  depict- 
ing young  Abe  Lincoln  visiting  the  newspaper  office  of  the  old  Western  Sun  in  Vincennies,  Ind.  The 
painting,  showing  an  exact  replica  of  the  Ramage  press  used  then,  will  be  given  to  vincennes  for  a  Lin- 
coln shrine.  Shown  in  Philadelphia  yesterday  with  Governor  Duff  and  Reid  is  Mayor  Bernard  Samuel 
of  Philadelphia.     (AP  Wirephoto.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13  (JP)~ 
Pennsylvania's  Governor  James 
H.  Duff  pulled  back  a  curtain  to- 
day and  Philadelphians  saw  for 
the  first  time  a  painting  depicting 
Abraham  Lincoln's  introduction  to 
the  printing  press  at  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  in  1830. 

The  ceremony,  which  drew  hun- 
dreds of  spectators  to  the  large 
court  of  the  John  Wanamaker 
store,  was  held  in  connection  with 
observance  of  Pennsylvania  Week 
which  began  today. 

AT  DUFF'S  SIDE  for  the  un- 


veiling was  the  artist,  Albert  T. 
Reid  of  New  York,  elderly  former 
newspaper  publisher  and  cartoon- 
ist who  drew  the  pencil  sketch  of 
the  painting  some  20  years  ago 
for  a  magazine. 

The  painting,  "The  Meeting  of 
the  Two  Great  Emancipators," 
along  with  the  Ramage  Press 
which  Reid  used  for  the  model  in 
his  painting,  will  go  to  Vincennes 
for  a  Lincoln  shrine. 

The  press,  found  by  Reid  in  the 
print  shop  of  Edward  Smith  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  is  in  working  condi- 
tion and  Duff  rolled  off  several 
newspapers  after  the  unveiling 
ceremonies. 


REID  SADJ  he  had  used  three 
different  men  as  models  for  Lin- 
coln when  he  painted  the  picture. 
The  first  two  were  called  into 
service  during   the   war,    he   said. 

The  press  was  built  in  Phila- 
delphia about  1815  and  is  one  of 
the  few  exact  replicas  of  the  press 
young  Lincoln  saw  in  the  old 
Western  Sun  office  in  Vincennes 
when  his  family  stopped  there  for 
repairs  to  their  wagons.  The  Vin- 
cennes press  never  has  been  found. 

The  Wanamaker  store  bought 
the  press  from  Smith  for  Reid  to 
use  in  his  painting  and  now  will 
give  it  to  Vincennes. 


Tuesday,  October  14,  1947 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    STAR. 
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Lincoln  and  the  Press 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  EURNSIDE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  12,  1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  February  11,  1951: 
His  Generals  Wet.e  Less  Patient — Lincoln 
Endured  a  Rabid  Press 
(By  J.  R.  Wiggins) 

The  appearance  of  this  thoughtful  book  is 
well-timed.  Its  Civil  War  examples  of  news- 
paper behavior  in  a  time  of  unparalleled 
crisis  are  Instructive  to  newspapermen  again 
struggling  with  the  difficult  problems  of  a 
national  emergency.  Its  story  of  military 
and  civil  government  reactions  to  newspaper 
policies  is  equally  valuable  reading  for  offi- 
cials who  have  to  deal  with  a  free  press  in 
wartime. 

The  instruction  in  both  cases  consists  often 
of  examples  of  what  to  avoid. 

The  Civil  War  President,  for  the  most  part, 
exhibited  an  amazing  patience  and  restraint 
in  dealing  with  a  dissident  press  that  was 
shockingly  irresponsible  in  its  criticism  as 
well  as  with  newspapers  of  all  political  faiths 
that  seemed  to  have  no  security  conscious- 
ness whatever. 

Military  commanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeded  against  editors  in  a  manner  that 
was  often  summary  and  arbitrary,  although 
the  provocation  was  sometimes  very  great. 

Would  we,  in  the  midst  of  armed  rebellion, 
with  military  operations  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  preserve  as  well  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  countenance  as  patiently  the  most  vio- 
lent criticism,  endure  as  calmly  real  hard- 
ships resulting  from  the  luxury  of  individual 
freedom?  For  all  the  bad  spots  in  the  Civil 
War  record  that  Harper  relates,  it  is  a  sober- 
ing question. 

Mr.  Harper's  great  contribution  is  not  In 
divulging  the  new  and  novel  facts  about  Lin- 
coln's relationship  with  the  press.  Although 
he  has  unearthed  some  things  new  to  this  re- 
viewer, It  is  the  orderly  arrangement  of  in- 
formation hitherto  available  only  in  a  dis- 
persed form  that  makes  this  book  valuable. 

Lincoln's  relationships  with  newspaper 
editors  were  very  close,  as  this  study  makes 
clear.  He  understood  the  press.  He  knew 
how  to  use  it.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
his  own  writing  into  the  press.  He  tried  to 
influence  others.  He  had  a  realistic  and 
practical  notion  of  newspaper  propaganda. 

The  list  of  newspapermen  Lincoln  appoint- 
ed to  Federal  office  is  a  very  long  one.  It 
reflects  Lincoln's  wide  acquaintanceship 
among  newspapermen  and  it  reveals  the  ac- 
tive political  role  of  most  editors  of  the  day. 
Greeley,  of  course,  is  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  politician-editor.  Another  Is 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  was  chairman  of  the  platform 
committee  in  the  convention  that  gave  Lin- 
coln his  second  nomination. 

The  Civil  War  government  made  some  bad 
mistakes  in  its  press  relations,  however.  W. 
H.  Russell  of  the  London  Times  was  denied 
an  Army  pass  and  virtually  driven  from  the 
country  for  a  fair  and  objective  story  of 
Bull  Run  that  was  too  accurate  for  admin- 
istration comfort. 

Dennis  A.  Mahony,  editor  of  the  Herald  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  seized  by  a  Federal 
marshal,  In  the  dead  of  night,  and  whisked 
away  to  prison  In  Washington,  without 
charge. 


C  C.  Fulton,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican, c:ily  newspaper  friend  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Baltimore,  was  jailed  in  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  for  a  schedule  he  sent  the  Associated 
Press,  heralding  the  peninsular  campaign  as 
a  great  success  just  when  it  was  bogging 
down. 

General  Burnside  seized  the  Chicago  Times 
because  it  favored  slavery  and  released  it 
only  on  President  Lincoln's  order. 

EJitor  Wharton,  proadministration  owner 
of  the  Parkersburg  Gazette,  criticized  the 
condition  of  the  troops  of  Gen.  David  Hunter, 
in  an  editorial.  He  was  jailed,  his  newspaper 
was  seized  and  offending  copies  burned,  his 
office  was  ransacked  and  all  its  records  de- 
stroyed at  Hunter's  direction. 

A  forged  AP  dispatch  caused  President 
Lincoln  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
the  World  and  the  suppression  of  the  papers. 
These  actions  were  reconsidered  when  the 
culprit  was  found. 

The  military,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  pro- 
ceeded summarily  against  newspapers.  No 
distinction  was  made,  in  many  instances,  be- 
tween expression  of  opinion  and  reports  of 
the  news.  Giving  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
in  many  cases,  consisted  of  giving  him  the 
comfort  of  agreeing  with  him. 

The  situation  was  bad  enough  so  that 
former  President  Franklin  Pierce  was  moved 
to  say,  "Even  here  in  the  loyal  States,  the 
mailed  hand  of  military  usurpation  strikes 
down  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  its  foot 
tramples  on  a  desecrated  Constitution." 

On  the  other  hand,  Samuel  Medary  con- 
tinued his  attacks  on  the  Government 
throughout  the  war,  up  until  his  death, 
relatively  unmolested.  Newspaper  attacks 
on  Lincoln  reached  incredible  violence  just 
before  his  renomination.  Not  only  the  Cop- 
perhead press  but  newspapers  hitherto 
friendly  to  Lincoln  assailed  him  in  the  most 
savage  terms. 

Censorship  of  news  dispatches  filed  in 
Washington  was  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial press  issues  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
It  began  in  April,  1861.  and  was  badly  han- 
dled, directly  by  the  Treasury,  the  War  De- 
partment, State  Department,  and  then  War 
Department  again.  Finally  it  resulted  in 
Congressional  inquiry. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  on  March 
20,  1862,  resolved  that  "the  Government  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  free  transmission  of 
intelligence  by  telegraph,  when  the  same  will 
not  aid  the  enemy  in  his  military  or  naval 
operations,  or  give  him  information  con- 
cerning such  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
Government." 

The  House  agreed  and  gave  its  support  to 
the  principle  of  unobstructed  military  news 
in  wartime,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
hostile  troops  were  not  far  away  across  the 
Potomac. 

Harper  tells  the  story  of  the  press  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address  most  interestingly.  He 
cites  the  Chicago  Times'  "diswatery  utter- 
ances," editorial  and  others.  He  also  points 
out,  however,  that  the  address  wr.s  widely 
published  (because  of  its  very  brevity), 
and  that  It  was  recognized  at  the  time  by 
the  SDringfield  Republican,  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  and  others  as  a  great  document. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  Sunday,  April 
16,  1865,  after  Lincoln's  assassination,  made 
the  inevitable  charge:  "It  is  as  clear  as  day 
that  the  real  origin  of  this  miserable  act  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fiendish  and  malignant 
spirit  developed  and  fostered  by  the  rebel 
press.  North  and  South.  That  press  has,  in 
the  most  devilish  manner,  urged  men  to  the 
commission  of  this  very  deed." 

This  certainly  was  not  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  country.  It  indicates,  however,  the 
violence  and  malevolence  of  the  newspaper 
criticisms  that  Lincoln  endured.  That  he 
submitted  to  it  rather  than  impair  rights 
he  highly  prized  and  well  understood  is  not 
the  least  of  his  claims  to  greatness  and  to 


the  gratitude  of  subsequent  generations  of 
Americans. 

No  press  could  be  more  Irresponsible  or 
partisan  than  some  of  the  Civil  War  sheets. 
No  threat  to  the  Nation  could  be  more  Im- 
mediate and  direct.  Somehow  or  other,  a 
free  press  and  a  free  country  both  survived. 
It  was  a  feat  of  statesmanship  pregnant  with 
interest  in  a  day  when  it  seems  equally  diffi- 
cult to  defend  freedom  without  abandoning 
It. 
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Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  February  11,  1951 : 
His  Generals  Were  Less  Patient — Lincoln 
Endured  a  Rabid  Press 
(By  J.  R.  Wiggins) 

The  appearance  of  this  thoughtful  book  Is 
well-timed.  Its  Civil  War  examples  of  news- 
paper behavior  In  a  time  of  unparalleled 
crisis  are  Instructive  to  newspapermen  again 
struggling  with  the  difficult  problems  of  a 
national  emergency.  Its  story  of  military 
and  civil  government  reactions  to  newspaper 
policies  is  equally  valuable  reading  for  offi- 
cials who  have  to  deal  with  a  free  press  in 
wartime. 

The  instruction  in  both  cases  consists  often 
of  examples  of  what  to  avoid. 

The  Civil  War  President,  for  the  most  part, 
exhibited  an  amazing  patience  and  restraint 
in  dealing  with  a  dissident  press  that  was 
shockingly  irresponsible  in  its  criticism  as 
well  as  with  newspapers  of  all  political  faiths 
that  seemed  to  have  no  security  conscious- 
ness whatever. 

Military  commanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeded  against  editors  in  a  manner  that 
was  often  summary  and  arbitrary,  although 
the  provocation  was  sometimes  very  great. 

Would  we,  in  the  midst  of  armed  rebellion, 
with  military  operations  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  preserve  as  well  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  countenance  as  patiently  the  most  vio- 
lent criticism,  endure  as  calmly  real  hard- 
ships resulting  from  the  luxury  of  individual 
freedom?  For  all  the  bad  spots  in  the  Civil 
War  record  that  Harper  relates,  it  is  a  sober- 
ing question. 

Mr.  Harper's  great  contribution  is  not  In 
divulging  the  new  and  novel  facts  about  Lin- 
coln's relationship  with  the  press.  Although 
he  has  unearthed  some  things  new  to  this  re- 
viewer, it  is  the  orderly  arrangement  of  In- 
formation hitherto  available  only  in  a  dis- 
persed form  thnt  makes  this  book  valuable. 

Lincoln's  relationships  with  newspaper 
editors  were  very  close,  as  this  study  makes 
clear.  He  understood  the  press.  He  knew 
how  to  use  it.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
his  own  writing  into  the  press.  He  tried  to 
influence  others.  He  had  a  realistic  and 
practical  notion  of  newspaper  propaganda. 

The  list  of  newspapermen  Lincoln  appoint- 
ed to  Federal  office  is  a  very  long  one.  It 
reflects  Lincoln's  wide  acquaintanceship 
among  newspapermen  and  it  reveals  the  ac- 
tive political  role  of  most  editors  of  the  day. 
Greeley,  of  course,  is  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  politician-editor.  Another  is 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  was  chairman  of  the  platform 
committee  in  the  convention  that  gave  Lin- 
coln his  second  nomination. 

The  Civil  War  government  made  some  bad 
mistakes  in  its  press  relations,  however.  W. 
H.  Russell  of  the  London  Times  was  denied 
an  Army  pass  and  virtually  driven  from  the 
country  for  a  fair  and  objective  story  of 
Bull  Run  that  was  too  accurate  for  admin- 
istration comfort. 

Dennis  A.  Mahony,  editor  of  the  Herald  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  seized  by  a  Federal 
marshal,  In  the  dead  of  night,  and  whisked 
away  to  prison  In  Washington,  without 
charge. 


C  C.  Fulton,  editor  of  the  Ealtimore  Amer- 
ican, ciily  newspaper  friend  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Baltimore,  was  jailed  in  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  for  a  schedule  he  sent  the  Associated 
Press",  heralding  the  peninsular  campaign  as 
a  great  success  just  when  it  was  bogging 
down. 

General  Burnoide  seized  the  Chicago  Times 
because  it  favored  slavery  and  released  it 
only  on  President  Lincoln's  order. 

Editor  Wharton,  proadministration  owner 
of  the  Parkersburg  Gazette,  criticized  the 
condition  of  the  troops  of  Gen.  David  Hunter, 
in  an  editorial.  He  was  jailed,  his  newspaper 
was  seized  and  offending  copies  burned,  his 
office  was  ransacked  and  all  its  records  de- 
stroyed at  Hunter's  direction. 

A  forged  AP  dispatch  caused  President 
Lincoln  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
the  World  and  the  suppression  of  the  papers. 
These  actions  were  reconsidered  when  the 
culprit  was  found. 

The  military,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  pro- 
ceeded summarily  against  newspapers.  No 
distinction  was  made,  in  many  instances,  be- 
tween expression  of  opinion  and  reports  of 
the  news.  Giving  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
in  many  cases,  consisted  of  giving  him  the 
comfort  of  agreeing  with  him. 

The  situation  was  bad  enough  so  that 
former  President  Franklin  Pierce  was  moved 
to  say,  "Even  here  in  the  loyal  States,  the 
mailed  hand  of  military  usurpation  strikes 
down  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  its  foot 
tramples  on  a  desecrated  Constitution." 

On  the  other  hand,  Samuel  Medary  con- 
tinued his  attacks  on  the  Government 
throughout  the  war,  up  until  his  death, 
relatively  unmolested.  Newspaper  attacks 
on  Lincoln  reached  Incredible  violence  just 
before  his  renomination.  Not  only  the  Cop- 
perhead press  but  newspapers  hitherto 
friendly  to  Lincoln  assailed  him  in  the  most 
savage  terms. 

Censorship  of  news  dispatches  filed  in 
Washington  was  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial press  issues  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
It  began  in  April,  1861,  and  was  badly  han- 
dled, directly  by  the  Treasury,  the  War  De- 
partment, State  Department,  and  then  War 
Department  again.  Finally  It  resulted  in 
Congressional  inquiry. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  on  March 
20,  1862,  resolved  that  "the  Government  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  free  transmission  of 
intelligence  by  telegraph,  when  the  same  will 
not  aid  the  enemy  in  his  military  or  naval 
operations,  or  give  him  Information  con- 
cerning such  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
Government." 

The  House  agreed  and  gave  its  support  to 
the  principle  of  unobstructed  military  news 
In  wartime,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
hostile  troops  were  not  far  away  across  the 
Potomac. 

Harper  tells  the  story  of  the  press  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address  most  interestingly.  He 
cites  the  Chicago  Times'  "diswatery  utter- 
ances," editorial  and  others.  He  also  points 
out,  however,  that  the  address  was  widely 
published  (because  of  its  very  brevity), 
and  that  it  was  recognized  at  the  time  by 
the  Soringfield  Republican,  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  and  others  as  a  great  document. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  Sunday,  April 
16,  1865.  after  Lincoln's  assassination,  made 
the  inevitable  charge:  "It  is  as  clear  as  day 
that  the  real  origin  of  this  miserable  act  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  fiendish  and  malignant 
spirit  developed  and  fostered  by  the  rebel 
press,  North  and  South.  That  press  has,  in 
the  most  devilish  manner,  urged  men  to  the 
commission  of  this  very  deed." 

This  certainly  was  not  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  country.  It  indicates,  however,  the 
violence  and  malevolence  of  the  newspaper 
criticisms  that  Lincoln  endured.  That  he 
submitted  to  it  rather  than  impair  rights 
he  highly  prized  and  well  understood  is  not 
the  least  of  his  claims  to  greatness  and  to 


the  gratitude  of  subsequent  generations  of 
Americans.  , 

No  press  could  be  more  Irresponsible  or 
partisan  than  some  of  the  Civil  War  sheets. 
No  threat  to  the  Nation  could  be  more  Im- 
mediate and  direct.  Somehow  or  other,  a 
free  press  and  a  free  country  both  survived. 
It  was  a  feat  of  statesmanship  pregnant  with 
interest  in  a  day  when  It  seems  equally  diffi- 
cult to  defend  freedom  without  abandoning 
It. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Tribune  office,  with  Joseph  Medill  (standing)  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Ray. 

Joseph    Medill    of  The    Chicago  Tribune 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago  Next  Saturday  He  Became  Part  Owner 
of  a  Struggling  Newspaper  and  Spent  44  Years  Making  It 
Great;   He    Died   in    1899,    but   His    Influence    Lives   On 


JOSEPH  MEDILL'S  association  with  The  Chicago 
Tribune  as  an  editor  and  publisher  began  on  June 
18,  1855.  Therefore,  this  year  is  his  centennial  in 
the  history  of  this  newspaper  and  the  annals  of  Chicago. 
It  brings  an  anniversary  that  calls  for  commemoration. 
But  for  Medill's  fortitude  of  spirit  during  catastro- 
phes of  war  and  peace  and  his  determination  to  per- . 
petuate  a  newspaper  dedicated  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation,  the  Tribune  Tower  might  not  have  lifted 
its  Gothic  pinnacles  toward  the  stars.  He  had  no  hand 
in  its  planning,  but  his  influence  vibrates  there  when- 
ever the  presses  are  rolling. 

VV  /  hen  he  came  to  Chicago,  its  population  was  about 
W  80,000.  He  was  then  a  young  but  seasoned  journal- 
ist who  had  won  his  spurs  in  Ohio.  His  purpose  in  coming 
here  was  firmly  fixed  and  swiftly  executed.  He  had 
decided  to  invest  his  funds,  talent,  and  ambition  in  a 
newspaper  that  would  oppose  slavery,  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  every  aspect  of  American 
life,  and  promote  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  mid- 
dle west. 

At  that  time,  The  Tribune  was  in  its  eighth  year 
of  a  struggle  for  existence  under  frequent  changes  of 
management.    It  had  a  meager  circulation  of   1,400 
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By  Charles  Collins 

daily  and  1,000  weekly.  To  its  development  toward 
prestige  and  power  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life, 
nearly  44  years. 

When  he  died  on  March  16,  1899,  aged  76,  he  was 
given  national  recognition  as  a  giant  of  the  press. 
Writers  for  rival  newspapers  assigned  him  a  place  of 
high  honor  in  the  Valhalla  of  their  profession. 

Medill's  indomitable  spirit  has  survived  as  an  in- 
spiration of  the  dynamic  expansion  of  The  Tribune 
in  the  20th  century.  Its  flowering  into  editions  of 
nearly  a  million  daily  and  more  than  a  million  Sunday 
came  under  the  leadership  of  his  grandson.  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  had  stood  by  his 
grandfather's  bedside  and  heard  his  last  words,  "  What 
is  the  news  today?  "  Twelve  years  later  he  became  the 
heir  of  Medill's  torch  and  advanced  it  to  a  higher 
flaming. 

Joseph  Medill  entered  the  saga  of  Chicago's  destiny 
when  he  was  32  years  old  and  already  had  established 
a  reputation  for  political  sagacity.  He  had  contributed 
importantly  to  the  creation  of  the  Republican  party; 
today's  historians  name  him  among  its  12  founders. 
He  had  established  a  newspaper  in  Ohio,  the  Cleveland 


Leader,  which  flourished  for  70  years  after  he  relin- 
quished its  control. 

He  came  here  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
renowned  as  an  anti-slavery  propagandist.  He  was 
the  kind  of  young  man  to  whom  Greeley  had  issued 
his  much-quoted  advice,  "  Go  west,  young  man,  and 
grow  up  with  the  country."  This  remark  of  Greeley's 
first  appeared  in  print  in  1850. 

He  was  32  years  old,  married,  and  father  of  two 
infant  daughters.  In  figure  he  was  tall,  slender,  and 
lithe.  His  face  was  smooth  shaven,  and  he  did  not 
begin  to  neglect  the  razor  until  the  Civil  war  brought 
in  the  fashion  for  full  beards. 

A  portrait  of  Medill  in  the  spring  of  1855  reveals  a 
prepossessing  countenance,  rather  grim  around  the 
mouth,  in  which  seriousness  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
purpose  are  striking  characteristics.  It  is  a  face  which 
suggests  the  strong  Ulster  breed,  the  Scotch-Irish  of 
northern  Ireland,  where  his  father  and  mother  were 
born. 

t  His  hair,  rather  long  and  brushed  back  over  a  broad 
and  high  forehead,  was  reddish.  His  nose  was  emphatic 
and  aquiline.  He  wore  a  white  (Continued  on  Page  50) 
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Lincoln   and    Medill--a  Winning  Team! 


( Continued  from  Page  21) 
standing  collar,  a  black  stock 
neatly  tied,  a  black  broadcloth 
jacket. 

This  picture,  originally  per- 
haps a  daguerreotype,  records 
him  as  a  well-groomed  but  aus- 
tere gentleman  of  the  press 
with  no  bent  toward  the  tradi- 
tional bohemianism  of  news- 
paper life. 

He  bought  one-third  of  The 
Tribune  and  became  its  busi- 
ness manager  and  associate  edi- 
tor. Dr.  Charles  H.  Ray,  a  schol- 
arly journalist  from  Galena  and 
another  protege  of  Greeley's, 
bought  one-fourth  and  became 
editor-in-chief. 

Timothy  Wright,  a  Chicago 
merchant,  bought  the  remainder 
as  a  silent  partner. 

MediU  and  Ray  promptly  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the 
Tribune's  office  and  printing 
shop,  occupying  space  in  the 
Evans  block,  a  three-story  brick 
building  on  Clark  street  near 
Randolph,  opposite  the  Sherman 
house. 

There,  after  a  few  issues  had 
been  printed,  Medill  met  a  cas- 
ual visitor,  new  to  him  in  name 
and  reputation,  who  happened 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
American  destiny:  a  lawyer  and 
politician  of  Springfield  who 
identified  himself  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  known  downstate  as 
Old  Abe. 

The  story  of  that  meeting 
often  has  been  told  in  print. 
In  short,  Lincoln  had  called  to 
pay  for  a  year's  subscription, 
saying:  "I  like  your  paper.  I 
didn't  like  it  before  you  boys 
took  hold  of  it.  It  was  too  much 
of  a  Know-Nothing  sheet."  (The 
Know-Nothings  were  an  offshoot 
of  the  dying  Whig  party,  preju- 
diced against  European  immi- 
gration.) 

Then  the  gawky,  uncouth  at- 
torney questioned  the  crisp 
young  editor  about  the  new 
party  he  had  been  promoting  in 
Ohio  under  the  name  ^"Repub- 
lican." Recalling  the  incident 
in  his  twilight  years,  Medill  told 
an  interviewer: 

"  Prom  that  day  until  his 
death,  I  enjoyed  a  peculiar  and 
close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln." 

The  friendship  thus  begun 
was  a  decisive  factor  in  Lin- 
coln's nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  Republican  party 
in   1860.    Medill  was   the   first 


TODAY'S  COVER 

•  The  painting  reproduced 
on  the  cover  of  today's  Mag- 
azine is  based  on  a  photi 
graf  made  in  the  spring  ol 
1855,  the  year  Joseph  Me- 
dill became  part  owner 
The  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
artist  is  Joseph  Parrish  of 
the  Tribune  staff. 


Tribune  Editor  Played  Major  Role  in  Abe's 
First  Presidential   Nomination 


journalist  to  promote  him  as  a 
Presidential  prospect.  He  was 
the  tactician  who  turned  the 
tide  in  his  favor  at  the  conven- 
tion. He  and  his  colleagues  of 
the  Tribune  staff  covered  the 
entire  northwest  with  persua- 
sive campaign  literature. 

Conferences  between  Lincoln, 
Medill,  and  Dr.  Ray  in  the  Trib- 
une office  became  frequent. 
Theyhave  provided  anti-Tribune 
writers  of  this  generation  with 
an  anecdote  which  quotes  Me- 


the  session  as  an  unconverted 
observer. 

When  the  slate  of  candidates 
had  been  chosen,  he  was  invited 
to  make  a  speech.  He  stam- 
peded the  meeting  with  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  expansion  of 
slavery  into  new  territories. 

MediU  became  so  excited  that 
he  failed  as  a  reporter;  he 
stopped  taking  notes,  and  there- 
fore no  exact  record  of  Lincoln's 
extempore  challenge  to  the 
southern  Democrats  exists.    So 
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.  The  Tribune  is  his  monument. 


dill  as  having  said  to  his  visitor 
in  a  moment  of  irritation: 

"  Take  your feet 

off  my  desk,  Abe!  " 

This  bit  of  mythological  hu- 
mor is  supposed  to  expose  Me- 
dill's  incorrigible  arrogance 
and  readiness  to  insult  friend 
or  foe.  The  envious  Cascas  of 
the  competing  press  love  the 
tale  and  frequently  lug  it  into 
their  compositions  apropos  des 
bottes. 

Paul  M.  Angle,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  society, 
a  Lincoln  expert  of  high  degree, 
says  that  he  could  not  guaran- 
tee to  find  its  origin  in  a  year's 
search  for  credible  evidence. 
"  It  probably  was  started  by 
some  village  cynic  in  a  cracker 
barrel  argument,"  Mr.  Angle 
states.  "  I  distrust  all  Lincoln" 
anecdotes  in  which  he  is  ad- 
dressed as  Abe." 

Lincoln  became  MedilTs  fa- 
vorite candidate  for  President 
less  than  a  year  after  their  first 
meeting.  In  May,  1856,  the  Re- 
publicans of  Illinois  held  their 
first  state  convention  in  Bloom- 
ington,    and    Lincoln    attended 


it  is  known  as  "  the  lost  speech," 
altho  versions  from  memory  by 
Medill  and  others  give  the  gist 
of  it. 

"  It  was  the  greatest  speech 
of  Lincoln's  life,"  Medill  de- 
clared a  few  months  before  his 
death.  "  At  its  close,  I  found 
myself  standing  on  a  table, 
shouting  and  yelling  like  one 
possessed.  Other  reporters  there 
were  similarly  stirred." 

MedilTs  apprenticeship  for 
his  career  in  Chicago  was 
served  in  northeastern  Ohio, 
then  known  as  the  Western  Re- 
serve. His  parents  were  farmer 
folk  in  Stark  county,  he  first 
smelled  printer's  ink  in  the 
towns  of  New  Philadelphia  and 
Coshocton,  where  he  learned 
the  printer's  craft  as  well  as  the 
editor's.  Here  is  his  own  account 
of  his  early  experience. 

"  I  was  a  compositor,  reporter, 
city  editor,  managing  editor, 
commercial  editor,  job  printer, 
solicitor,  pressman,  advertising 
man,  and  even  a  '  devil/  as  we 
called  the  boy  who  inks  the 
rollers.  I  have  done  everything 


around  a  printing  and  publish- 
ing shop  but  work  a  foot  press. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did 
anything  startling.  The  fact  is, 
I  was  not  that  kind  of  reporter. 
I  was  a  plain,  steady-going  sort 
of  chap,  and  my  best  hold  was 
on  descriptive  writing." 

His  education  was  gained  in 
country  schools  and  an  academy 
at  Massillon,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  his  own  reading.  A 
prosperous  Quaker  in  Canton 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing from  a  well-stocked  pri- 
vate library  which  represented 
contemporary  tastes  in  English 
and  American  literature. 

His  father  intended  to  send 
him  to  college,  for  which  he 
prepared  with  private  Latin  les- 
sons from  a  clergyman  in-  Can- 
ton, but  a  destructive  fire  on 
the  family  farm  blighted  that 
hope.  He  went  to  work  on  a 
newspaper  instead,  and  also  be- 
gan to  study  law  in  the  office 
of  a  Canton  attorney. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  to  practice  law  in 
1847,  the  year  The  Chicago 
Tribune  was  founded.  But,  in 
1849,  he  abandoned  this  profes- 
sion and  bought  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Coshocton,  which  he 
renamed  the  Republican.  He 
later  said  of  this  turn  in  his 
destiny: 

"  The  law  lingered  for  a  while 
to  claim  the  recusant,  but  he 
had  tasted  Franklin's  nectar 
and  he  never  returned." 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  his 
favorite  character  in  Ameri- 
can history.  He  gave  to  Chi- 
cago the  Franklin  statue  that 
stands  in  Lincoln  park.  In  an 
address  there  to  the  Old-Time 
Printers'  association  in  1896, 
he  said: 

"  Who  has  added  more  to  the 
store  of  human  knowledge  than 
Franklin?  Who  has  done  more 
for  human  liberty,  or  for  the 
sons  of  toil,  in  rendering  the 
lives  of  the  common  people 
happier  or  their  lot  more  endur- 
able, than  Benjamin  Franklin?  " 

In  differences  of  opinion  that 
■  did  not  involve  compromise  with 
his  fundamental  principles,  he 
could  forgive  and  forget,  or 
admit  his  own  errors,  with  ease 
and  dignity.  When  Lincoln  said 
to  him  harshly,  "  Medill,  you 
are  acting  like  a  coward,"  be- 
cause he  asked  for  relaxation 
of  conscription  in  1863,  he  did 
not  sulk  under  the  rebuke.  He 
accepted  Lincoln's  demand  for 
6,000  more  Illinois  soldiers, 
altho  he  felt  that  Chicago  was 
being  bled  white.  (Out  of  a 
population  of  167,000,  Chicago 
sent  28,000  men  to  the  front, 
and  there  was  mourning  for  the 
slain  in  almost  every  home.) 

When  John  J.  Finerty,  Irish- 
American  journalist,  Civil  war 
veteran,  and  former  Tribune 
reporter,  was  running  for  po- 
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litical  office,  Medill's  editorials 
were  in  opposition.  Finerty  an- 
swered them  with  a  stroke  of 
Irish  humor,  saying: 

"  His  name  in  the  Ould  Coun- 
try was  MacDe'il,  and  the  blood 
of  Ould  Nick  runs  in  him  till 
this  day." 

When  this  remark  was  repeat- 
ed to  "  MacDe'il,"  he  laughed 
heartily  and  stopped  sniping  at 
Finerty. 

His  lifelong  attitude  toward 
attempts  to  influence  the 
Tribune's  treatment  of  news  is 
revealed  in  the  autobiografy  of 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  a  New 
York  banker  who  had  been  a 
Tribune  reporter  and  financial 


come  to  headquarters  with  his 
kick,  and  I  was  sent  for. 

"  I  had  traded  greetings  with 
Mr.  Medill  only  once  or  twice 
before  this  occasion.  Treating 
me  with  nice  dignity,  he  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  Field  was  ob- 
jecting to  something  I  had  writ- 
ten. As  I  listened  to  Mr.  Field's 
complaint,  I  was  well  aware 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  person. 
Then  I  expressed  my  viewpoint, 
gratefully  aware  that  the  dim- 
eyed  old  man  behind  the  desk 
was  listening  to  me  as  judicially 
as  he  had  listened  to  Marshall 
Field. 

"  I  salute  him  across  the  years. 
If  he  had  truckled  then,  even  a 
little,  all  his  power  would  have 


writer  from  1889  to  1894.  Forty 
years  after  Medill's  death,  Van- 
derlip wrote: 

"In  my  heart  I  am  now  and 
always  have  been  a  newspaper 
man.  Old  Joseph  Medill  helped 
to  make  me  one  on  an  occasion 
when  I  was  inclined  to  feel 
scared-  Marshall  Field,  the 
greatest  merchant  and  most 
prodigal  advertiser  in  Chicago, 
had  let  it  be  known  that  he  was 
put  out  by  the  way  I  was  deal- 
ing with  financial  news.  He  had 


been  gone  as  was  Samson's 
when  Delilah  cut  his  hair.  But 
he  did  not  truckle. 

"  There  was  no  ranting,  no 
scolding.  Joseph  Medill  simply 
stood  up  to  the  situation.  The 
Tribune  was  The  Tribune.  Mr. 
Field  had  the  right  of  any  read- 
er to  make  a  protest,  but  Mr. 
Field  was  mistaken.  The  Trib- 
une would  proceed.  From  that 
day  on,  I  think  that  for  The 
Tribune,  under  Joseph  Medill, 
I    would    have    hidden   bodies, 


too,  had  that  been  necessary  to 
make  us  greater." 

His  sense  of  hearing  began 
to  fade  in  middle  age,  and,  in 
his  gray  -  bearded  period,  he 
often  used  an  ear  trumpet  in 
conferences.  Members  of  his 
staff  learned,  however,  that 
when  heretical  remarks  were 
uttered  in  his  vicinity  he  was 
likely  to  overhear  them  and  an- 
swer them  with  caustic  retorts. 

When  dealing  with  a  chronic 
bore,  he  would  put  aside  his 
trumpet  and  give  an  impression 
of  total  deafness  to  end  the  ar- 
gument. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Constitutional 
assembly  in  1869.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  first  board  of 
civil  service  commissioners  by 
President  Grant  in  1871.  After 
the  Chicago  fire,  when  he  had 
been  working  from  16  to  18 
hours  a  day  for  a  solid  month, 
he  was  drafted  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor.  When 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, he  was  called  "  The  Fire- 
proof Mayor,"  because  he  im- 
mediately reformed  the  fire  de- 
partment and  caused  legislation 
that  prevented  rebuilding  with 
inflammable  frame  structures. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fire, 
which  had  destroyed  the  Trib- 
une's building  and  equipment, 
Medill  addressed  the  panic- 
stricken  citizenry  in  an  issue 
of  the  paper  printed  in  an  ex- 
temporized plant  on  the  west 
side.  His  editorial  said  in  its 
opening  passage: 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  calamity 
without  parallel  in  the  world's 
history,  looking  upon  the  ashes 
of  30  years'  accumulations,  the 
people  of  this  once  beautiful 
city  have  resolved  that, 

"  Chicago  Shall  Rise  Again." 

The  Voice  of  the  Phoenix  was 
speaking.  The  people  harkened, 
and  believed  what  they  heard 
because  it  also  explained  why 
and  how  Chicago  would  rise  tri- 
umphantly from  its  seared  and 
shattered  rubble. 

It  was  the  voice  of  an  uncon- 
querable man,  speaking  with 
characteristic  common  sense  for 
his  fellow  citizens. 
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DEEP  HEAT 

Relief  from  pain  of 

Arthritis,Rheumotism 

•  Just  manage  new  Deep  Heat 
Mentholatum  Rub  on  the  spot  that's 
aore.  See  how  it'a  "taken  op"  by  your 
akin.  In  just  SO  seconds  you'll  feel  a 
flash,  of  warmth  and  pleasing  glow 
right  at  the  point  that  hurts.  Almost 
immediately  pressure  is  relieved. 

You  must  feel  relief  deep  down — 
feel  arthritic,  rheumatic  pain  disap- 
pear— or  Mentholatum  will  refund 
every  peony  you  paid  plus  postage. 

GREASELESS! 


Dentists  say  brush  your  teeth  3 
TIMES  A  DAY  ..  .  ,  at  home  or 
■way,  to  effectively  help  light  tooth 
decay  and  prevent  bad  breath.  Carry 
Tote-Brush  wherever  you  go !  Handy 
"cigarette-pack*1  eixe,  jewel-styled 
plastic,  case  holds  full-site  folding 
toothbrush,  tube  of  PepsodenL  Keep 
in  pocket,  pnrse  or  desk.  Get  Tote- 
Brash  today — and  brash  3 


TOTE-BRUSH.    INC.,    Chicago    14,    III 
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Unscramble  the  6  sets  of  letters,  making  a  word  of 
each  jumble.  Print  each  word,  a  letter  to  a  square, 
beneath  each  jumble.  The  letters  you  have  printed  on 
the  circled  squares  may  then  be  arranged  to  spell  the 
surprise  answer  suggested  by  the  cartoon.  What  is  it? 
(Answer  appears  on  Page  53) 


Millions  rely  on  Sea  &  Ski  Tanning  Cream  to 

POSITIVELY 
PREVENT 
SUNBURN 

Positively  prevents  peeling,  too!  Now 

stay  in  the  sun  all  day,  even  the  first  day, 

and  get  the  glorious,  longer-lasting  tan 

Sea  &  Ski  gives  you.  No  drying 

alcohol,  and  not  a  messy  oil. 


TRY  IT  AT  NO   COST 

Get  a  generous  week-end  plastic  tube  of 
Sea  &  Ski  FREE  with  the  regular  $1.25 
bottle  of  famous  STOPETTE  Spray  De- 
odorant at  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 
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Your  money  refunded  if  you  do  not  find  Sea  &  Ski  better  in 
GUARANTEE:  every  way  than  any-other  suntarr  product  or  sunburn  remedy. 
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ABE    LINCOLN    VISITED    INDIANA'S    FIRST    PRINTER,    ELIHU    STOUT,   IN    ViNCENNES 
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The   Courier-Journal 
Louisville,    Kentucky 
February  10,   1959 


'Lincoln  Was  Reader  of  Courier- Journal' 


ON  MARCH  18,  1920,  this  newspaper  pub- 
lished on  its  editorial  page  a  little  article 
entitled:  "Lincoln  Was  Reader  of  Courier- 
Journal."  The  text  began: 

Lincoln  was  an  appreciative  reader  of 
The  Courier-Journal.  This  fact  is  brought 
out  by  Talcott  Williams  in  an  article,  "Lin- 
coln the  Reader,"  in  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews. 

"The  humor  of  his  own  day  he  (Lincoln) 
read  avidly,"  writes  Mr.  Williams.  "He  began 
with  Prentice's  pungent  paragraphs  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  the  paper  he 
took  even  when  he  could  not  afford  one".  .  .  . 

This  item  must  have  seemed  pretty  harm- 
less to  everybody  who  bothered  to  read  it,  and 
probably  most  of  these  assumed  it  was  accurate. 
But  it  is  recorded  that  Henry  Watterson,  then 
in  retirement,  exploded  with  considerable  indig- 
nation. 

Watterson  almost  worshipped  Lincoln 
and  had  been  devoted  to  George  D.  Prentice. 
(A  testimonial  in  marble  of  this  devotion  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  lawn  of  the  Louisville 
Free  Public  Library. )  But  the  truth,  of  course, 
was  that  Lincoln,  neither  as  man  or  boy,  ever 
saw  The  Courier-Journal,  and  it  vexed  Wat- 
terson mightily  to  see  historical  error  perpe- 


trated on  the  editorial  page  which  had  for  so 
long  been  his  own. 

The  next  day  a  polite  editorial  paragraph 
pointed  out  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  article 
had  been  mistaken.  Undoubtedly  the  same  thing 
was  pointed  out  privately  and  in  more  forcible 
language  to  whatever  unfortunate,  in  misguided 
zeal  and  pride,  had  thought  the  article  suitable 
for  reprint  and  had  captioned  it  so  boastfully. 

Watterson  and  Walter  N.  Haldeman 
joined  forces  to  found  The  Courier-Journal  in 
1868 — three  years  after  Lincoln's  death.  The 
Journal  was  the  famous  member  of  the  consoli- 
dation, having  been  made  so  by  Prentice,  and 
actually  it  was  the  first  newspaper  to  which 
Lincoln  subscribed. 

Lincoln's  fondness  for  The  Journal  has 
been  described  in  an  address  by  William  H. 
Townsend,  Lexington  lawyer  and  scholar,  ex- 
cerpts from  which  were  published  in  last  Sun- 
day's Courier-Journal.  This  fondness  had  its 
origin  not  mainly  in  Prentice's  humor,  though 
that  was  sharp  and  sometimes  rough,  but  in  the 
fact  that  both  Lincoln  and  Prentice  were 
ardent  followers  of  Henry  Clay. 

These  facts  have  really  never  been  secret, 
but  it's  a  pity  they  had  escaped  the  old  Review 
of  Reviews  as  well  as  somebody  on  our  staff  in 
1920.  Watterson  thought  so,  anyway. 


The   Independent 
Turtle  Creek,   Pa. 
February  11,  1959 


A  Message  From  Lincoln 
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Throughout  his  life,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great 
reader  of  newspapers.  He  depended  on  them  to  keep  him 
informed  of  the  news  and  of  public  oplnoin.  He  read  news- 
papers from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1848,  in  a  report 
to  Congress,  he  favored  having  postmasters  take  news- 
paper subscriptions. 

Our  American  way  of  life,  he  said,  "can  be  best  sus- 
tained by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  due  encourage- 
ment of  a  universal  national  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion 
of  public  events  through  the  medium  of  the  public  pres6." 

Today,  when  the  news  is  more  than  ever  important 
to  you,  Abraham  Lincoln's  example  is  more  than  ever 
important.  The  best  informed  your  are — by  reading  your 
newspaper  regularly — the  better  citizen  you  are. 

On  the  eve  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
may  we  all  be  Inspired  anew  with  the  shining  example  of 
his  courage,  vision  and  integrity.  From  the  humblest  be- 
ginnings to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  nation, 
Lincoln  in  his  own  life  epitomized  both  the  unlimited  op- 
portunities and  noble  responsibilities  that  bespeak  the 
finest  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 
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This  is  President-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  appeared  in  February, 
1861,   a  month  before  his  farewell  speech  to  his  Springfield  friends. 


He  was  there!    Henry  Villard, 
Lincoln's    reluctant    admirer. 


The 

of  a 

President 

-1860 

On  the  Glory  Road  to  the  White  House, 

Lincoln's  Campaigns  Were  Covered  by 

a  Reporter  Who  Was  Reluctant  to 

Acknowledge  His  Greatness 

By   Thomas   Millstead 

HE  HAD  NOT  planned  a  speech  on  that  cold,  crisp 
winter  morning.  For  each  of  the  hundred  or  more 
of  bis  townsmen  who  shook  his  hand,  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  only  a  brief,  personal  word. 

Yet  emotions  too  strong  to  remain  unspoken  over- 
whelmed him  as  he  climbed  aboard  the  train  at  Spring- 
field on  Feb.  11,  1861.  Ahead  lay  Washington  and  the 
Presidency.  Here  remained  home,  friends,  the  whole 
familiar  texture  of  his  life. 

Lincoln  lifted  a  hand.  The  crowd  fell  silent.  The 
tall,  gaunt  man  spoke  and  there  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  his  listeners.  For  of  all  his  speeches,  this  was 
the  most  personal,  the  most  revealing.  He  spoke  not 
as  a  partisan  politician,  but  as  a  man  filled  full  with 
private  griefs  and  forebodings. 

Only  one  newspaper  man  was  there  to  describe  it. 
Only  one  reporter  to  see  to  it  that  Lincoln's  poignant, 
words  were  set  down  exactly  as  he  uttered  them. 

This  reporter,  Henry  Villard,  was  25  years  old,  not 
yet  a  citizen  and  had  only  mastered  the  English 
language  a  few  years  before. 

And,  in  one  of  history's  great  ironies,  he  was  a 
journabst  with  an  abiding  distaste  for  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Villard  and  Lincoln  seemed  fated  by  background 
and  personality  to  clash.  Villard,  a  studious  and  in- 
tense firebrand,  was  an  immigrant  from  Germany 
who  took  his  politics  in  deadly  earnest:  The  subject 
was  not  to  be  bantered  about. 

And  so  the  whole  American  political  frontier  tradi- 
tion—which Lincoln  embodied— of  tall  story  and  earthy 
jest,  was  aben  to  Villard. 

And  as  for  his  appearance:  "There 
was  nothing  in  favor  of  Lincoln." 

Villard  noted  critically  the  "lean, 
lank,  indescribably  gawky  figure," 
the  "odd  featured,  wrinkled,  inex- 
pressive, and  altogether  uncomely 
face." 
if^  Stationed    in    Springfield   from   the 

election  of  1860  until  Lincoln's  journey 
east,  Villard  was  the  sole  newsman 
to  report  the  President-elect's  daily 
words  and  actions.  Villard  would  go 
on  to  become  one  of  the  best  known 
Civil  war  correspondents.  Later  he 
would  be  a  dominating  figure  in  the 
world  of  finance. 

But  he  was  only  a  joumaUstic  cub 
when  he  first  met  Lincoln  in  1858, 
during  the  Rail  Spbtter's  unsuccessful 
race   for   the   United   States   Senate. 
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No   one   .    .    .   can    appreciate   my   feelings    of  sadness   af  this    parting 


■In   tells   the  throng   at  the   Springfield   station. 


The  young  reporter  tackled  the  job  with  enthusiasm 
dampened  by  some  disapproval.  He  was  not  impressed 
by  the  "singularly  awkward,  almost  absurd  up-and- 
down  and  sidewise  movement"  Lincoln  employed  while 
orating.  "His  voice  was  naturally  good  but  he  fre- 
quently raised  it  to  an  unnatural  pitch." 

But  their  paths  kept  crossing.  Lincoln  had  spoken 
at  Petersburg  in  Menard  county.  He  was  driven  to  the 
railroad  station  in  a  buggy  and  left  there  alone.  Villard 
was  already  waiting  for  the  train  to  Springfield. 

A  sudden  thunderstorm  sent  the  two  scurrying  into 
an  empty  freight  car  standing  on  a  side  track. 

Lincoln  confided  that  as  a  country  store  clerk  his 
highest  political  ambition  was  the  state  legislature. 
Now,  he  said,  referring  to  the  Senate  campaign,  "my 
friends  have  gotten  me  into  this  business,"  With  one 
of  his  "peculiar  laughs"  he  said  he  told  himself  every 
day  that  the  Senate  seat  was  "too  big  a  thing  for 
you;  you  will  never  get  it." 

"But,"  he  went  on,  his  wife  "insists  that  I  am  going 
to  be  a  senator — and  President  of  the  United  States, 
too." 

"Just  think,"  Lincoln  roared  with  mirth,  "of  me  as 
President!" 

Two  years  later,  at  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  the  prospect  was  not  so  unlikely. 
Villard  was  on  hand,  and  thumping  for  William  H. 
Seward.  He  felt  "intense  chagrin"  when,  on  the  third 
ballot,  Lincoln  was  named  party  standard  bearer. 

But,  as  a  good  newsman,  Villard  kept  his  dispatches 
free  of  this  private  opinion.  After  Lincoln  won  the 
election,  Villard— assigned  to  Springfield  by  the  New 
York  Herald  and  reporting,  thru  it,  for  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Associated  Press— did  a  thoro  job  of 
covering  his  man. 

And,  day  by  day,  a  fuller,  richer  image  of  Abraham 

February  10,  1963 


Lincoln  emerged  thru  Villard's  well  written  articles. 

The  President-elect,  Villard  noted,  showed  remark- 
able tact  in  dealing  with  his  daily  stream  of  callers 
"whether  they  were  rough-looking  Sangamon  county 
farmers  still  addressing  him  as  'Abe,'  sleek  commercial 
travelers,  staid  merchants,  sharp  politicians,  preachers, 
lawyers.  ..."  Lincoln  demonstrated  a  "very  quick 
and  shrewd  perception  of  and  adaptation  to  individual 
characteristics  and  peculiarities." 

Even  a  grudging  appreciation  of  the  backwoods- 
man's humor  began  appearing. 

Anecdotes  which  could  still  offend  the  proper  young 
moralist,  did  not  blind  him  to  Lincoln's  "other  side"— 
his  "deep  earnestness,  his  anxious  contemplation  of 
public  affairs,  and  his  thoro  sense  of  the  extraordinary 
responsibilities  that  were  coming  to  him.  ...  I  dare  say 
that  there  are  dormant  qualities  in  'Old  Abe'  which 
occasion  will  draw  forth.  ..." 

So  it  was  a  mellower— if  still  unconverted— Henry  Vil- 
lard who  watched  the  President-elect  board  the  train 
at  Springfield  for  the  trip  to  Washington.  And  after 
Lincoln's  few  words,  Villard's  reportorial  instincts 
told  him  he  had  witnessed  a  great,  touching  moment 
in  American  history.  He  urged  Lincoln  to  jot  down  the 
speech  while  it  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  Lincoln 
complied,  and  Villard  sent  the  text  over  the  telegraph  to 
his  paper. 

Villard  rode  on  to  Washington  with  the  Presidential 
party,  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  notables  of  the  day. 
This  was  fast  traveling  for  an  immigrant  who'd  docked 
at  New  York  at  the  age  of  18,  alone,  almost  broke, 
knowing  not  a  word  of  English. 

First  for  the  New  York  Herald,  then  the  New  York 
Tribune,  he  covered  the  Civil  war  from  Shiloh  to  the 
bombardment  of  the  Charleston  forts  to  the  Battle  of 


the  Wilderness.  Generals  curried  his  favor;  politicians 
sought  his  counsel. 

And  Lincoln  did  not  forget  the  industrious  young 
scrivener.  Villard  was  one  of  the  journalists  to  whom 
the  White  House  door  was  always  open. 

After  the  war,  Villard  skyrocketed  into  the  dizzy 
whirl  of  high  finance.  Because  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  famous  and  his  knowledge  of  national  affairs,  a 
group  of  German  bondholders  asked  him  to  look  after 
their  interests  in  the  United  States.  With  this  wedge, 
Villard  pried  open  a  place  for  himself  among  the 
titans  of  that  era.  Western  railroads  were  his  prime 
interest.  He  became  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  ramrodded  the  completion  of  that  line.  Later,  he 
founded  Edison  General  Electric  and  became  owner  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Nation. 

But  probably  none  of  these  achievements  could 
match  the  service  he  rendered  on  that  day  in  1861, 
when  he  was  instrumental  in  recording  the  exact  words 
of  a  man  standing  on  a  train  platform  in  Illinois: 

"My  friends,  no  one  not  in  my  situation  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To 
this  place,  to  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe 
everything;  here  I  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  have  passed  from  a  young  man  to  an  old  man. 
Here  my  children  have  been  born  and  one  is  buried. 
I  now  leave  not  knoioing  when  or  whether  I  ever  may 
return,  to  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  on  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that 
Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him  I  cannot  succeed, 
with  this  assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  to  Him  who 
can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you  and  be  every- 
where for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
yet  be  well.  To  His  care,  I  am  commending  you,  a~ 
I  hope,  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me.  I 
bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 
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Illinois  State  Journal 
Springfield,  Illinois 

June  27  ,  |964 


Our  Masthead  Story 


Lincoln  And  The  Journal 


AN  ANNOYED  reader  has  taken 
us  to  task,  and  properly  so,  for 
failing  t$  take  note  of  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  on  June  18  of  a 
written  comment  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  appears  every  day  on 
our  editorial  page  masthead. 

It  reads  simply  as  follows: 

"The  Journal  paper  was  always 
my  friend  and  of  course,  its  editors 
the  same." 

A.  Lincoln 
June  18,  1864. 

The  origin  of  the  quotation  which 
undoubtedly  has  aroused  the  curiosi- 
ty of  many  Journal  readers  over  the 
years,  was  traced  with  the  usual 
able  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  the 
Illinois  Historical  Library. 

The  library  informed  us  that  the 
hand  -  written  tribute  by  the  Civil 
War  president  was  discovered  on  a 
page  of  an  apparently  routine  office 
memorandum  which  was  taken  from 
White  House  files  of  Lincoln  follow- 
ing his  death. 

The  memorandum  had  been  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln,  apparently  in  a  re- 
sponse to  the  award  of  government 
printing  business  in  the  fiscal  year 
of  1864-65.  A  library  staffer  noted 
that  many  newspapers  in  that  era 
shared  in  government  printing  and 
that  the  Lincoln  memorandum  was 
presumably  in  answer  to  a  query  by 
someone  concerning  an  allotment  to 
the  Journal. 

Further  details  cannot  be  p  i  n- 
pointed  because  only  one  page  of 
the  original  memorandum  survives. 
It  was  believed  addressed  to  t  h  e 
U.S.  government  printing  office. 

Lincoln  in  a  first  sentence  of  the 
memorandum  had  written:  "If  there 


is  any  special  reason  why  it  (the 
Journal)  should  not  have  a  share  of 
the  advertising  I  do  not  know  it." 

Then  came  the  simple,  so  typically 
Lincoln  declarative  sentence,  which 
is  part  of  our  masthead  and  of 
which  we  have  always  been  so 
proud. 

The  original  copy  of  the  page  of 
the  memorandum  in  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing is  part  of  the  Mclellan 
collection  of  Lincoln  material  at 
Brown  University. 

Paul  M.  Angle,  noted  Lincoln 
student  and  writer  and  currently 
president  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  summed  up  the  significance 
of  the  brief  statement  as  reflecting 
Lincoln's  feeling  for  the  Journal,  in 
a  speech  at  the  Sangamon  County 
courthouse  in  November,  1931,  at  a 
program  commemorating  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  newspaper. 

Said  Angle  on  that  occasion: 

"Written,  June  18,  1864,  just  10 
months  before  his  death,  this  state- 
ment can  be  taken  as  Lincoln's  final 
appraisal  of  a  long  and  intimate  re- 
lationship." 

A  succession  of  editors  have  con- 
curred in  this  belief  and  the  simple 
quotation  has  for  many  years  re- 
minded succeeding  generations  of 
readers  that  it  was  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  that  many  of  Lincoln's 
first  speeches  as  a  young  candidate 
for  the  legislature  were  printed. 

Historians  have  found  his  own 
special  contributions  to  our  pages 
revealing  insights  into  the  mind  of  a 
brilliant  young  man  who  was  to  be- 
come one  of  mankind's  greatest  fig- 
ures. 


NEWSPAPER  MAP  OF  INDIANA  TO  1824 


L.V.I. 


The   "Times" 


Times. 

Abraham  Lincoln  called  the  Times 
"the  most  powerful  thin?  in  the 
world,  execpt  perhaps,  the  Missis- 
sippi." Its'  power  was  not  in  circu- 
lation, but  in  its  influence  on  men  s 
minds.  In  the  Crimean  war.  Sir 
William  Russell,  Times  correspond- 
ent, exposed  the  horrible  conditions 
under  which  British  soldiers  were 
living  and  fighting,  and  forced 
reforms.  w__*i, 

In  the  "bis"  war.  L-ord  North- 
cliffe  used  the  Times  to  warn 
his  country  against  its  mistake*.  He 
was  burned  in  effigy,  but  served  his 
country. 

The  best  known  Times  corre- 
spondent, who  called  himself  Henri 
de  Blowitz,  learned  in  advance 
about  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
and  published  it  in  the  Times  on 
the  dav  it  was  signed.  Mr.  De 
Blowitz  was  an  uncle  of  the  dis- 
tinguished American  cartoonist.  F- 
B  Opper.  and  his  real  name  was 
Opper.  He  changed  it  to  Blowitz. 
name  of  a  small  village  in  which 
be  was  born.  When  J.  D.  Bourch.er. 
Times  Balkan  correspondent,  died. 
Bulgaria  issued  memorial  stamps  in 
his  honor. 

Charles  A.  Dana  wondered  why 
there  was  "no  great  correspondent 
in  Washington.  D.  C."  Such  a  cor- 
respondent would  have  plenty  to 
write  about,   now. 

The  Times  keeps  no  accredited 
correspondent  in  Russia.  That  is 
conservatism. 


Future  Of  Gazette 
Staked  On  Lincoln 

The  publisher  of  the  Central  of  State  is  to  bo  entrusted.  With 
Illinois  Gazette,  a  forerunner  of|Lincoln  in  the  White  House  and 
The  News-Gazette ,  staked  hisiLeonard  Swell  of  Bloomington  as 
own  and  his  newspaper's  future  our  governor,  we  will  be  assured 
on  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin-  of  fine  government, 
coin  in  1860. 

On  the  eve  of  the  voting.  Dr.] 
J.  VV.  Scroggs.  the  early  Cham- 
paign County  publisher,  wrote  in; 


an    editorial 

"1  may- as  well  say  we  >n'tj 
get  out  another  Gazette  un'  >  vbe! 
Lincoln  is  elected  presidenl  s-  itej 
I  plan  to  hold  tomorrow's  (lues-j 
day'si  paper  until  this  result  can 
be  announced." 

Dr.  Scrogs,  action  was  not  sur- 
prising to  those  who  followed  the! 
political   scene. 

In  April  1859  he  was  the  first 
to  suggest  his  good  friend,  Honest 
Abe.    lor   the   high   post. 

Tliis,  too,  was  a  risk.  Many 
papers  in  the  slate  ami  prac- 
tically all  of  them  on  the 
Easter  n  Seaboard,  were 
either  lukewarm  or  downright 
antagonistic  to  the  rough- 
hewn  Lincoln.  He  had.  they 
felt,  little  to  recommend  him 
except  a  knack  for  telling 
appropriate  h  u  m  o  r  o  u  s 
stories,  an  ingrained  honesty, 
and  some  success  at  law. 
Legislative  material,  per- 
haps, but  not  presidential 
timber. 


"For  those  who  say  he  is 
too  honest  to  be  a  politician 
I  can  only  reply:  He  has 
shown  himself  a  statesman. 
Willi  elevated,  far  seeing 
views  or  all  the  great  (pies- 
tions  of  the  day.  He  is  alto-  , 
get  her  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  duties  and  too  good  a 
citizen  to  sully  his  charac 
ter  by  mixing  with  intrigue 
or  the  mercantile  transactions 
of  American  political  war 
fare.  His  record  is  a  clear 
and   shining   one. 

"Is  he   capable?   In   answer  to 
this    we    present    tse    plain    un- 
varnished  truth;    here   is   a    man 
who,    without    early    advantages. 
I  without    early   education,    without 
; money    or    friends,    without    any 
I  assistance,    by    the    inherent 
strength  or  his  character  and  an 
'unflinching  purpose  and  clear  and 
1  powerful     mind,     ha?     fought     his 
way    single-handed    from    one    of 
the  humblest  walks  of  life  to  the 
front     rank    of    the    Illinois    bar. 
"He  is  a  prominent   statesman, 
a    lawyer    of    high    standing,    and 
!  in  all  things  one  of  the  foremost 


men    of   our    day. 

Likely  Scroggs  was  in  a  better,  ..^is  enPrnjcs  search  in  vain 
position  to  judge  Lincoln  thanjfor  sufficient  grounds  for  any- 
most.  |vpe  of  accusation.  Even  his  most 

He  had  visited  frequently  withh-j11er  -political  opponents  admit 
the  candidate  during  his  semi-  tnat  ne  js  honest  to  a  fault." 
annual  visits  1o  Urbana.  Usually!  xne  period  between  election  eve 
Lincoln  spent  a  week  at  a  timelancl  tne  counting  of  the  votes  was 
here  in  the  pursuit  of  his  law , a  trying  one  for  both  Dr.  Scroggs 
practice  and  Dr.  Scroggs  often  and  other  friends  of  Lincoln  here, 
was  among  the  friends  who  ca]ledjjncju^mg,  t.  R.  Webber,  county 
at  :>04  E.  Main,  a  place  Lincoln|cier]?(  and  Judge  Joseph  Cun- 
frequently  used  as  his  local  resi-  njngham. 
dence. 

"A    couple    of    years     ago    he 
(Mr.  Lincoln)   spoke  at  the  Fair-j admiration""for  Lincoln,  a  respect 
grounds  in  Urbana."  Dr.  Scroggs1.  ,       _.  ....  u: „„ 


Mr.    Webber    was    another    who 
never  wavered  in  his  respect  and 


.further  strengthened  by  his  many 
wrote,    "and    it    was    then    I    i»'s,;collrl    dealings    with     the    candi- 


bclieved     he    was    the     man    we 
needed    in   Washington. 

"Everything  he  has  said  and 
done  since  then  has  increased  my 
confidence  in  him  as  the  one! 
man  who  can  cement  our  coun-| 
try.  He  represents  all  the  ideals 
of  love,  freedom,  and  opposition 
to  slavery. 

"No  man  in  the  West  at  the 
present  time  occupies  a  more  en- 
viable position  before  the  people 
or  stands  a  better  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  high  position  among 
those  to  whose  guidance  our  Ship 


date.  Judge  Cunningham  had  long 
been  a  trusted  intimate  of  Lin- 
coln. 

For  them  Uiere  was  no  turn- 
ing back  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
feated. Their  faith  in  the  Great 
Emancipator   paid   off. 


Register  Was  First  In  1858  To 
Report  Lincoln's  Candidacy 


Over  a  century  ago.  it  was  the 
Sandusky  Register  that  first  told 
of  the  possibility  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln being  a  candidate  for  pres- 
ident  on   the   Republican    ticket. 

William  R.  Van  Aken,  a  Cleve- 
land attorney  and  student  of  Lin- 
coln-lore, who  has  specialized  in 
research  into  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator's life,  spoke  before  the 
Sandusky  Rotary  Club  Thursday 
noon  at  Hotel  Rieger  to  tell  of 
the  little  known  "scoop"  in  the 
Sandusky  newspaper. 

"On  Nov.  9,  1858,  the  Sandusky 
Register  carried  a  dispatch  from 
one  of  its  reporters  that  a  politi- 
cal meeting  in  Mansfield  had  en- 
dorsed Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

"On  Nov.  19,  this  item  was  re- 


peated in  the  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal at  Springfield,"  Van  Aken 
said. 

Van  Aken's  talk.  "Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Ohio."  told  of  numer- 
ous visits  of  the  Civil  War  presi- 
dent to  Ohio  and  interests  in  the 
Buckeye    State. 

Van  Aken's  study  of  Lincoln's 
life  in  Ohio  covered  Lincoln's 
first  case  before  a  Cincinnati 
court,  his  campaign  tours  into 
the  state  and  finally  his  funeral 
train's  slow  trip  from  Washing- 
ton back  to  Illinois. 

Oren  Follett,  prominent  Sandus- 
kian  of  the  Lincoln  era,  founder 
of  the  Follett  Publishing  Co.  of 
Columbus,  and  later  owner  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  figured  in 
Lincoln's  life. 

Follett.  Foster  and  Co.,  in  1859 


published  50.000  copies  of  Lin- 
coln's speeches  and  debates  and 
circulated  them  nationally.  "This 
had  a  great  effect  on  Lincoln's 
political  fortunes  in  the  East  as 
the  speeches  showed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  great  stature  and  under- 
standing,"  Van   Aken   said. 

When  the  great  civil  War  com- 
menced. Ohio  took  a  prominent 
part,  with  nearly  400.000  Ohioans 
serving  in  the  Army  and  other 
Ohioans  paying  $65,000,000  in 
taxes    to    support    the   war. 

Ohioans,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and 
Edwin  Stanton  served  in  Presi- 
dent   Lincoln's    cabinet. 

"However,  Ohio  was  not  without 
its  problems  for  Lincoln,"  Van 
Aken  emphasized. 

"Several  newspapers  expressed 
pacifist  sympathies  or  openly  ad- 
mitted that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union   was   inevitable. 

"Even  the  pro -Lincoln  Ohio 
State  Journal  in  a  series  of  edi- 
torials in  November,  1860,  advo- 
cated secession  and  also  the  ex- 
pulsion of  South  Carolina. 

"Lincoln's  final  contact  with 
Ohio  was  in  death.  The  sad  story 
of  the  funeral  train  moving  slowly 
westward  ...  is  the  story  of  the 
outpouring  of  sympathy  from  the 
hearts  of  a  stunned  and  saddened 
people  who  felt  so  deeply  the 
loss  of  their  leader. 

"While  Lincoln  had  never  lived 
in  thev  Buckeye  State,  its  people 
took,  him  into  their  hearts  and 
cherished  him  as  one  of  their 
own." 

Van    Aken    is    a    member    of 

Cleveland  Rotary  and  brought  his 

|  talk  to  the  club  in  the  centennial 

(year  observance  of  the  Civil  War 

ind  near  the  Feb.   12  birth  date 

Lincoln. 


State  Journal 
Endorsed  Policy 
Of  Whigs  in  '39 


The  Journal  was  instrumental  In 
calling  the  Vandalia  convention  which 
met  in  1839,  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  outlining  the  policies 
of  the  Illinois  Whigs.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln attended  this  convention.  It 
pledged  the  Whigs  of  this  state  to 
"unitedly  and  zealously  support  for 
president  the  man  who  may  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Whig  and  Conservative 
parties  as  the  opposing  candidate  of 
Martin  Van  Buren." 

Lincoln  headed  a  committee  which 
was  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to 
the  people  "setting  forth  the  cause  of 
our  opposition  to  the  present  admin- 
istration  and   recommending   all   the 

opponents  of  the  misrule  of  the  gov-  ,  jt        ith 

eminent  to  unite  upon  the  common  |  hop*     *1  ^e  WhigB  *»'  datio„ 


platform  of  union  and  compromise." 
Concerning     the     convention     the 

editor  of  The  Journal  said: 
"Unite  and  secure  success.    And  we 


IUUF     mil     tim -ra- 

us  in  sustaining  the  recommendation 
of  the  meeting  at  Vandalia.  We 
recommended  the  call  for  that  meet- 
ing- and  weabide  its  decision. 


State  Journal 
Was  Lincoln's 
Personal  Paper 

Frank  J.  Heinl  of  Jacksonville  pre- 
pared some  years  ago  an  interesting 
historical   review    of    the    newspapers 
and    periodicals    circulating    in    the 
Lincoln-Douglas  country  in  1831  and 
1832.    The  data  for  this  was  secured  i 
from  the  charge  account  book  of  the 
postmaster  at  Jacksonville.  The  peri- 
od was  the  first  year  of  the  Sanga-  , 
mon    Journal's    existence,    and     the 
record    indicates    that    it    had    only  I 
eight  subscribers  in  Jacksonville.     It 
is  listed  by  Mr.  Heinl  as  the  '-person- 
al organ  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

At  that  period  Jacksonville  was  a 
town  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
Springfield.  It  was  the  largest  town 
in  Illinois,  and  was  already  regarded 
as  a  coming  center  of  education  and 
a  candidate  for  the  state  capital.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  religious 
publications  led  in  the  number  of 
readers.  The  newspapers  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  aggregated  thirty-five  sub- 
scriptions. Springfield  was  second. 
Of  the  nine  Illinois  papers  then  cir- 
culating in  Jacksonville,  The  Journal 
is  the  sole  survivor. 
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